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The United States Capitol 


O F ALL the inspiring structures in 
the Nation’s capital there is none 
that stirs the heart of every American as 
does the National Capitol. Whether he 
sees it for the first time, or is privileged to 
gaze upon it from day to day, he recalls 
the prayer of Benjamin Franklin which 
closed with the words “This is my coun- 
try’ —and proudly rejoices that he is of 
it. 
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Books* 


HowarRD MUMFORD JONES 


LL COMMENCEMENT addresses this year are expected to begin by 
A announcing that this is a time of crisis. It seems to me I might 
earn your profound gratitude, therefore, by talking about something 
else, and I have selected the topic of books. If the graduates have 
learned with resignation that the commencement orator is going to 
talk about books, it is because of the noble vagueness in which this 
topic is usually enshrouded. Books are somehow supposed to do you 
good, books are to inspire you to noble womanhood, books are a Good 
Thing—and no American can possibly be opposed to a Good Thing. 
Let me immediately descend from the stratosphere and ask what books 
really mean to most of us. 

If we exclude mere compilations like telephone books, I think 
that in individual experience the books we know divide into three 
categories: first, textbooks; second, the classics; third, other books. 
Other books include the books you buy and the books you borrow— 
they are current books, and they are the books that really have our 
emotional allegiance. 

If we reflect upon our experience with textbooks, three observations 
will emerge. First, up to graduation from high school or college, 
these are the most important books in one’s life. Second, most of 


* Commencement address given at Briarcliff Junior College, June, 1951. 
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these books are written with incredible clarity. Third—and this may 
result from the other two—textbooks eventually awaken a faint 
loathing, so that every student, the moment school is over, instantly 
gets rid of them. Textbooks are books to which all Americans are 
exposed; they are the only books with which Americans are universally 
concerned, and perhaps for that reason they are attacked as un- 
American, unpatriotic, atheistical, materialistic, biased against labor, 
biased against capital, sympathetic to Russia, sympathetic to the 
British Empire, unfair to Texas, unfair to Christian Science, unfair to 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics, unfair to this and unfair to 
that. These attacks are astonishing. The books have been carefully 
prepared by experienced writers and publishers with a view to avoid- 
ing precisely this charge. What is even more astonishing is that the 
textbooks thus attacked are in fact so nearly anonymous as to be soon 
forgotten. Who wrote the beginning algebra you studied in prep 
school? What superb and self-effacing penman produced your fresh- 
man chemistry? You may at the moment remember, but five years 
from now, you will not remember, though you will remember the 
warmth, the personality, the individual drive of some teacher who was 
not impartial, not objective, not anonymous—who avoided all the 
textbook virtues and acquired all the textbook vices—who was, in 
sum, vivid, dogmatic, irritating, a stirrer-up of discussion, enthusiasm, 
and loyalty. The personality lives; the page disappears. 

The literary classic—our second division of books—seems to be of 
interest mainly to a vocal but minor part of the population. These 
classics do not reach that large mass of readers who buy Gone with 
the Wind and From Here to Eternity—and apparently as an antidote, 
Peace of Mind—in enormous quantities. I call the minority which 7s 
interested in the classics a vocal minority, because the classics seem to 
induce an enormous amount of talking and writing. A whole wilder- 
ness of literary lore grows up about these majestic ruins. What is this 
lore? If you ask the English teacher whether his subject is a branch of 
history, he will hesitate and say: “Well, not exactly.” If you ask 
him whether it is philosophy, he will answer: ‘No, not quite.” If 
you say: ‘It must be one of the fine arts,” he will respond: “Yes, 
but not merely.” Another vocal group is composed of vociferous 
persons called critics, who abuse the teachers of English and the 
literary scholars because they are dull; but when you read what these 
literary critics have to say about books, they seem to write a jargon 
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even more incomprehensible than that of the teachers, and to be 
tremendously excited about matters quite remote from ordinary 
readers, who, when they are tired of television, innocently ask: ‘‘Have 
you read any good books lately?” 

Now I could be very learned on the subject of literary history, but 
I shall make just two observations about the classics. Whatever they 
may be, they are not current books. When the publisher says that 
the new novel by XYZ is a classic, we are not deceived. Every book 
is a classic when it is being written, if the hopes of its author could 
come true, but few arrive at this distinction. What, then, in a classic? 
If you look in the dictionary, you will be told that a classic is a work 
of the first rank or excellence—a brilliant example of circular reason- 
ing which I do not defend. Whatever this term means, however, it 
is not extended to current books. 

My second observation about the classics is that they return us to 
the classroom. Of course, whole libraries of the classics annually 
escape, as it were, into shoe-shine parlors and railway stations, where, 
if the cover is sufficiently enticing, they are bought for twenty-five 
cents. Some classics—Gulliver’s Travels, for example—enjoy a com- 
mercial life comparable to that of the admirable fictions of Mr. 
Raymond Chandler. But by and large we associate the classics 
with schools, with colleges, with libraries, with reading courses, with 
earnestness, with everything, shall I say, except mere happiness. Stu- 
dents conscientiously take courses in English even when they do not 
have to. They listen quietly to the professor, they take careful notes, 
they even read the books. Sometimes they go so far as to say they 
enjoy these classes, and as alumni they speak with pleasure of Profes- 
sor Blank’s course in Milton or in Greek literature in translation. And 
I suppose the dullest student catches some glimpse of a world other 
than his own, some snatch of an interesting personality, some sight 
of freedom or beauty or wisdom—gifts that compensate him for a 
good many dull classroom hours. It might be supposed, therefore, 
since there is a gain in pleasure and wisdom—and who does not 
wish to be wiser and happier?—that the graduates would forever after 
comfort themselves with Tennyson and stay themselves with Words- 
worth. I commit no treason when I say that most of them seldom 
or never read the classics again. They are left behind like textbooks. 
To this problem I shall come back. 

My third category is ‘‘other books’’—that is, the books currently 
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produced. We publish books in this country at the rate of about ten 
thousand titles a year. Let us suppose that 2500 of these have some 
pretensions to literature. If I allow myself two weeks holiday every 
year, which I shall need; and if I read a book every day for a twelve- 
month except for my holiday, it is clear that I shall not quite get 
through this annual library of 2500 books in seven years, during 
which period 17,500 other unread new books have been piling up. 
It is evident that no human being can ever master the annual crop. 
Consequently, all assertions about contemporary literary trends are 
highly speculative, including the three I am about to make. 

I begin by calling your attention to the curious way these new 
books are presented to the public. The literary classic is something 
you study—that is, you have to wrestle with it because it is intellec- 
tually worth-while to do so. And it is, I suppose, true that there is no 
use writing a book unless you have something important to say. 
In the world of commercial publishing, however, no such challenge 
is admitted. All new books are easy to read, all new books give im- 
mediate pleasure, all new books have what is known as reader appeal. 
If you don’t believe me, read the book ads. Here are some phrases I 
pick out of a recent issue of Pxblishers’ Weekly: Book number one 
“sells on sight.” Book number two is “written in terse, entertaining 
style.” Book number three is a “pocket-size devotional book by 
America’s most popular devotional writer.” Here are some ads from 
The Saturday Review of Literature: Book number one “bewitches you 
and makes you laugh.” Book number two is ‘dramatic, touching, and 
frequently hilarious.” Book number three digests two thousand other 
books, and the advertisement reads: ‘‘Do you want a clear idea of the 
philosophy of Kant? A key to James Joyce’s tangled symbolism? An 
intelligent impression of Yeats’ poetry? . .. You'll find them all here” 
in a book “easy to use . . . providing a wealth of factual information 
and countless hours of sheer reading entertainment.” It is true, is it 
not, that the painful riddle of life is not soluble in two thousand 
digests easy to read, but as there is no food and drug act governing 
advertising, I am helpless to complain that the difference between 
publicity of this sort and patent-medicine cure-alls is so fine as to be 
non-existent. 

My next point has to do with current fiction, What an extraordinary 
impression of violence it conveys! From a recent issue of the New 
York Times Book Review I cull these characteristic phrases: Novel 
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number one reveals “‘a West fantastically wilder than the movies ever 
dared conceive.” Book number two concerns ‘‘California’s outlaw 
era.” Number three deals with a man “who held in his own two hands 
the creation of an entire new world.” Number four has “two luscious 
daughters, a restless son’’ and a “magnificent captain,” and, if the 
critic is to be believed, is by “the greatest living interpreter of 
American life.” I have merely wandered up and down the reviews. 

Go into any drug-store and you can buy adequate murder for 
twenty-five cents. Take a course in the modern novel, and rape, 
murder, seduction, incest, and man’s brutality to man will become your 
companions. Read popular books like The Snake Pit, The Lost Week 
End, End as a Man, or From Here to Eternity, and you will enter a 
world of tension, frustration, conflict, and defeat. Meanwhile, out- 
side this curious library, historians and biographers pursue their cus- 
tomary way, writing straightforward prose that has no relation to the 
world of the fiction writers and of the poets. 

I come to my third observation. The common assumption of this 
advertising’ is the assumption that the primary duty of life is the 
pursuit of happiness. In twentieth century poets the commonest theme 
is the moment of rapture; and since one cannot long remain rapturous, 
there inevitably follows as an anti-theme a lengthy period of melan- 
choly emptiness. The novelist is often concerned for the private 
happiness to be found in sexual relationships, but as a merely sexual 
relationship is an unstable affair, in fiction wives are unhappy, hus- 
bands are unhappy, their mistresses are unhappy, and children, if 
there are any, are bewildered and unhappy also. The concept of duty 
or of self-sacrifice is principally reserved for the state. Writers chroni- 
cle with admiration the lives of members of the underground who 
died heroically resisting the Nazis, or lives of Americans who died 
resisting the Japanese, or lives of Negroes who died resisting a white 
mob, or lives of Jews who died resisting anti-Semitism, for all this 
is in the line of duty; but they smile on Victorian novelists who said 
that wives should make duty a governing concept, on husbands who 
were told they should sacrifice private pleasure to the domestic vir- 
tues, and on parents and children who were told that they owed 
reciprocal duties the one to the other. Not all our novelists make this 
assumption about happiness, but enough of them do so as strongly 
to color contemporary fiction; and what has happened is that the 
novelist today accepts the sanction of public duty, yet strictly circum- 
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scribes the intrusion of moral sanctions into private affairs. The 
novelists believe in life, they believe in liberty, and they believe in 
the pursuit of happiness, but the candid observer must be struck by 
the difference in contemporary writing between every man’s duty 
to sacrifice himself for life and liberty, and every man’s (or woman’s ) 
right to sacrifice everything else for the pursuit of happiness. Happi- 
ness being pursued is seldom caught up with, and therefore it is that 
contemporary American writing is so concerned with unhappiness. 

Here the writer utters an important protest. I record, he says, only 
what I see; and if you find my novels unhappy, life is unhappy, and 

that is why my prose is unhappy also. The writer, however, is under 
no obligation to be a mirror. There is nothing about Napoleon in the 
novels of his contemporary, Jane Austen; there is nothing about the 
scandalous behavior of Antony and Cleopatra in the Aene/d; and there 
is nothing about Queen Elizabeth and Essex in Hamlet. A mirror 
reflects, a lamp illuminates, and the writer cannot argue that he is a 
sage who must be listened to if he merely reflects, yet fails to illumi- 
nate. If, with the author of Job, we ask where wisdom is to be found 
and where is the place of understanding, I am inclined to doubt 
whether it is especially to be found in the Publishers’ Weekly, The 
New York Times Book Review, or The Saturday Review of Literature. 

In truth, we are forced back upon my second category of books, 
the literary classics, whither, as you have shrewdly suspected, I have 
been tending all this time. The literary classic, whether you are think- 
ing of Hamlet or Alice in Wonderland, Faust or the melodies of 
Mother Goose, has one invaluable quality—the gift of serenity. The 
literary classic, however you define it, takes the comedy and tragedy 
of life, removes it to a certain psychic distance, and says to the reader: 
“Why so hot, little man?’”’ Contemporary writing, on the other hand, 
has many virtues, but one virtue it emphatically does not have, and 
that is the gift of serenity. 

Now I have no doubt we classroom teachers do a great deal of 
damage to the literary classics. I suppose you cannot damage analytic 
geometry or beginning physics in quite the same way. The complaint 
that the teaching of literature ruins reading is an old complaint. 
Possibly more people would read books if nobody were required to 
read any books, or if everybody were forbidden to read. Undoubtedly 
also, much classroom teaching becomes mere busy work. The instruc- 
tor has to dream up something to do with, to, or at A Tale of Two 
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Cities, and it sometimes follows that A Tale of Two Cities becomes 
to the student something you bone up, precisely as you bone up organic 
chemistry. He therefore subjects the novel, which is a work of art, to 
the same dogged tank assault he gives to the textbook. Unfortunately, 
A Tale of Two Cities is not a textbook and cannot be captured by 
violence. 

I suspect that A Tale of Two Cities will outlast both Forever Amber 
and the chemistry textbook. I think Dickens was at least as intelligent 
as the author of either of these works. He makes his own demand on 
the reader, and the demand is different from their demands, What 
is this demand? 

What Dickens demands is a shift in the angle of vision, another 
approach to existence, a different estimate of knowledge, a change 
from one’s knowledge of the cussedness of inanimate objects to a 
knowledge of the cussedness of animate beings. What the literary 
classic, what the English teacher is trying to do, is to help the reader 
make this shift in the angle of vision from which he or she sees the 
world. Every one falls in love, for example, and in that delightful 
state a sound knowledge of analytical geometry seems curiously irrele- 
vant to the meaning of existence. The young man who is a student 
today and a soldier tomorrow discovers that there are evil and heroism 
in a world to which trigonometry is less relevant than ethics. Observe 
that there is, in A Tale of Two Cities, a problem of love, a problem 
of evil, a problem of vengeance, and a problem of sacrifice. Once 
graduated from school or college, one unfortunately discovers that 
these things make sense. There is still in the world the old, old truth 
that life is filled with the most extraordinary people who act from 
motives that are not clear to me, though my motives are always 
rational, clear, and good. A Tale of Two Cities is the story of a hand- 
ful of human beings lost in a world of mixed evil and good, where 
motives are not clear, until Dickens makes us understand them. 

Now I admit that classroom instruction in literature could be im- 
proved. I suppose also that what we all seek is a better balanced hu- 
man race. A better balanced human race is an adult race, but unfor- 
tunately nothing is more painful than to try to be mature. Textbooks 
will not help us, contemporary books will not help us, I think only 
the literary classics are going to help us very much. 

I say that the contemporary book is not likely to help us, and my 
reason for saying so is that it is principally dedicated to horror and 
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to pleasure. Neither of these by itself is likely to create adults. Let 
me be specific. I admire Li’l Abner and I admire the detective fictions 
of Mr. Raymond Chandler. Mr. Al Capp has, in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase, increased the public stock of harmless pleasure, and Mr. 
Chandler has increased the public stock of puzzle-solving essential to 
the mystery story. The world, however, is somewhat more complex 
than is society in Dogpatch or than the simple life of the mythical 
city of Los Angeles where Mr. Chandler finds so many beautiful 
corpses. I agree it would be a national calamity if Li’l Abner would 
alter, but I think it would also be a national calamity if the nation 
could not rise above the emotions of Li'l Abner. Mr. Chandler's 
mystery stories depend upon the hope that in the long run justice will 
prevail, but the hearings of the Kefauver committee and the excite- 
ment over General MacArthur reveal that in the opinion of many, 
justice does not prevail and sin is not punished. This, however, is 
precisely the point in A Tale of Two Cities. This novel is not pro- 
found, as Anna Karenina ot The Return of the Native is profound, 
yet even in Dickens’ novel the reader has to face the truth that justice 
does not prevail. If it did, Sidney Carton would not die. The death of 
Mr. Carton is somewhat less imposing than the death of Hamlet, but 
it at least raises the question why men die, whereas Mr. Raymond 
Chandler never raises this question, but only the question of how to 
dispose of the body. At even the lower level of the literary classics 
Sidney Carton reveals an inward serenity arising out of experience 
with men, with wickedness, with love, and with renunciation. 

Books, then, books in the best sense, offer the gift of serenity as all 
great moments do—the first sight of the Lincoln Memorial, the first 
glimpse of the Rockies, the first hearing of the Eroica, the sight of 
one’s first child. The range and variety of these books, the literary 
classics, are as vatied as life and history. My plea to you on this oc- 
casion is to accept them, not to assault them. You must somehow find 
serenity if you are to endure the tensions of the years ahead. I there- 
fore urge you to find out for yourselves and cling to some small, 
enduring library of your own. I care not how small this library is, 
provided the book or the books speak to you directly. That book may 
be an anthology of poems, such as comforted many a soldier in World 
War II. It may be parts of the Bible. It may be a book as mischievous 
as Tristram Shandy, a novel as tragic as Tess, it may be the giant 
laughter of Mark Twain or the practical insight of William James, 
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or the spiritual insight of The Imitation of Christ. It may be Damon 
Runyon, or Poe or Prometheus Unbound, or all of them, Admit 
into this library no book you feel you ought to like, but only those 
books that seem miraculously to address themselves to you, provided 
that the book, whatever it is, be the best of its kind, whatever that 
kind may be. Let such a library be small and convenient, and don’t 
read in it too often—this, because even Beethoven’s Eroica, if you 
play it every day, becomes meaningless. But occasion will arise, mo- 
ments will come when, aware that 


The World in which we live and move 
Outlasts aversion, outlasts love, 


you will want something more comforting than a juke box, a comic 
strip, or a detective story; when you will wish to identify yourself with 
the mysterious procession of men and women across the ages; when 
you will need the wisdom and serenity principally recorded in literary 
art; when, in short, you will be suddenly grateful that you are edu- 
cated persons. The relation of books to education is, I think, essentially 
this: that they shall liberate us from time. Even the cold war with 
Russia is neither the first nor the last great battle of humanity; even 
the Alger Hiss case is but one among the tragedies of man. Not to live 
abjectly in the present, but to live serenely in terms of the general 
record of human experience—this is the great office of books, and this 
is the great opportunity which education in this college has placed 
within your hands. 








The Evaluation of Credentials from 
Foreign Countries 


CLARA H. KOENIG 


BELIEVE that those of us who are in this business of processing 

the credentials from foreign countries submitted by students from 
abroad for admission to a college or university in the United States 
will agree on one thing, and that is that whatever else our job is, 
it is mot a part-time one, or even only a full-time one in the usual 
meaning of that term, but that it is quite impossible to circumscribe 
our field both as to time and.as to space. The very fact that we are 
dealing with people who wish to come to us from the four corners 
of the earth makes it necessary for us to be interested in whatever goes 
on no matter where it happens. The economic, political, and social 
conditions that exist, and the changes that occur in the countries which 
these people call their homes, form an important part of them and 
may have considerable bearing on their performance. Ideally, I 
suppose, we should all have the opportunity and privilege of visiting 
in person all the places involved in our work so that we could make 
our Own appraisals. Short of that, however, not only the daily news- 
papers and the news magazines, but even such sources as the National 
Geographic become significant tools in our workshop. Without this 
background and “build-up” of our knowledge about the far places of 
the earth, our work would become mere guesswork, which it is to 
some extent, even with the best preparation. 

Recognizing this fact we inevitably come to the conclusion that it is 
not only logical but necessary to deal with each case individually and 
to analyze each applicant’s situation without too close adherence to 
precedent. As a matter of fact, with rather few exceptions, each appli- 
cation presents a different pattern so far as credentials are concerned; 
and one of the exasperating circumstances in connection with our 
work, looking at the matter in a purely external manner, is that hardly 
any case ever completely fits a mold. We read and study reports on 
the educational system in a certain country, and the first credential we 
receive from there doesn’t conform at all. A great many of these 
“exceptions” are, of course, due to World War II when the shortages 
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of teachers, libraries, laboratories, and other necessities caused all 
kinds of curtailments and substitutions to be made and emergency 
measures to be adopted. In a great many countries radical changes in 
the pre-war educational systems have been made, so that all our 
ingenuity and imagination, to say nothing of hours of our time, are 
needed to make a proper adjustment. We can, of course, refer all 
cases to the U. S. Office of Education as is done by some institutions; 
but as we all know that is an extremely time-consuming procedure. 
Besides, not only am I a thorough believer in action on the local level 
and appeal to central authority only as a last resort, but to my way of 
thinking at least, that method deprives us of the valuable experience 
that comes with making a personal investigation. We are much more 
likely to remember a certain institution and what it stands for if we 
have spent some time searching for the information that leads to a 
discovery of the standing that should be accorded a student, than if 
we simply turned it over to some agency. It is true, of course, that the 
libraries of many institutions are not equipped to furnish the material 
from which a decision can be made, and it is at least in part that cir- 
cumstance which led to the initiation of the project with which we 
are concerned at the present time. 

One of the advantages of making one’s own evaluation is the over- 
all picture one develops out of the research of what is going on in the 
field of education throughout the world. One cannot help but be 
impressed with the attempts that are being made for its improvement 
practically everywhere, not only in a formal way in institutions of 
learning, but by such means as mass education involving entire popu- 
lations; and not only in traditional lines but in social co-operation, 
mental and physical health, including medical and dental care and 
school feeding programs, teacher training, training for leadership, 
industrial, vocational, and rural training, extra-curricular activities, 
raising the age for compulsory education, the establishment of experi- 
mental schools, the extension of free education, continuation schools 
and schools for adults including rural and factory workers, nursery 
schools, testing programs, school guidance, the study of leisure, the 
problem child, visual and audio-visual education, parent education, 
youth organizations, and many, many others. I believe we in this 
country are inclined to get the idea that we are the only ones who are 
undertaking and originating such movements, whereas we discover 
that most of them have been in operation longer elsewhere than they 
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have been here, and that many countries are considerably in advance 
of us in a good many fields, such as for instance the so-called ‘‘People’s 
Schools.”” It may surprise some of us to discover that such countries 
as Afghanistan, Mexico, India, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Turkey, and even some of the countries in Africa have adopted many 
of these programs, and of course such countries as Australia, New 
Zealand, England, France, Scotland, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Italy, and even some of the so-called ‘Iron Curtain” 
countries, notably Poland and Czechoslovakia, have been pioneers in 
many of them. 

Some of the most interesting and significant developments of recent 
vintage are, of course, the establishment of the United Nations pro- 
grams throughout the world, including WHO (World Health 
Organization), FAO (Food and Agricultural Organization), the 
UNESCO Fellowships, the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt exchange 
programs, student travel projects, such as our state of Minnesota 
SPAN groups (Student Project for Amity among Nations), the 
International Christian University in Japan, the University College 
for the West Indies at Kingston, Jamaica, the College of Europe 
instituted at Bruges, the Russian Institute at Columbia University, 
the re-opening of the International People’s College at Elsinore, 
Denmark, the spread of the International Youth Hostel movement, 
and perhaps most important of all, the International Association 
of Universities (established 1950), and its International Univer- 
sities Bureau. This bureau is charged with the duty of issuing, peri- 
odically, lists of institutions of higher learning throughout the world. 
Such a directory should be of considerable assistance in the work of 
our group. The recent re-organization of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington should probably also be mentioned here. The 
eight former divisions have been consolidated into three, one of which 
is the Division of Higher Education. It will have as one of its duties 
the evaluation of credentials formerly performed by the Division of 
International Educational Relations. In charge as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education is Dr. John Dale Russell. Perhaps this might be 
a good time to approach Dr. Russell with a suggestion that his divi- 
sion resume the publication, now for some time under suspension, 
of the results of the studies that are constantly being made by his 
personnel of education in other countries. 

From all this there is danger that the impression will be gained that 
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education throughout the world is in a considerable state of “boom” 
and that all our problems and difficulties are in a good way toward 
being solved. Unfortunately that is not the case, and we must con- 
tinue to struggle along, trying to fit students from abroad into our 
system as best we can. I find that several studies similar to this one 
are in the process of being made, notably one by Miss Margaret 
Hastings of the department of history of the New Jersey State Col- 
lege. She is at present in England carrying on her studies, so that 
apparently the results of her work will probably not be available for 
a while. It promises to be a study of considerable magnitude and 
should be of great interest to us. In the meantime there are publi- 
cations which can be of great help, such as “OVERSEA Education”, 
British Information Service reports, International Labor Review, 
Journal of Education (London), Bulletin of the International Bureau 
of Education (Geneva), London Times Educational Supplement, 
Asiatic Review, Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Educational 
Review, German Educational Reconstruction Bulletin, Universities 
Quarterly, the Fcreign Education Digest, and of course the news 
bulletin of the Institute of International Education. There is a publi- 
cation of considerable dimensions entitled ‘Outlines of Educational 
Systems” issued by the Department of Education of the General Con- 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists, Takoma Park, Washington, D.C. 
which is also very helpful. The most convenient means of using the 
information gathered from these publications is, I find, a card catalog 
of references and notes kept in a convenient place in my office. 
Probably all of us now use the American Council on Education’s 
“Universities of the World” and find the introductory remarks and 
the bibliographies especially valuable. 

The current report is not intended by any means as an exhaustive 
study of the question under consideration, and is the result of Mr. 
Spindt’s request that I ascertain from those institutions which have 
large foreign student enrollments, the significance and value attached 
to certain representative types of credentials. I had at first contemplated 
a very comprehensive investigation in order to carry forward to a con- 
siderable degree the data already available, but discovered that there 
were no Association funds available, and so I found my wings de- 
cidedly clipped. Also it was expected that an expression of opinion 
would be available from the U. S. Office of Education as a means of 
furnishing a comparison between the practices used by that agency and 
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those of the various institutions, but on approaching that office with 
regard to it I received a reply from Dr. Russell as follows: ‘“‘After con- 
siderable discussion of the problem presented by any attempt to assign 
degree equivalents or to equate certificates, the Office of Education 
staff working in the different geographical areas of comparative edu- 
cation have decided that we should not participate in your survey. 
A reply by the Office of Education might be open to interpretation as 
a statement of official governmental policy. In such a situation we 
have to consider the relations that are involved between the govern- 
ment of the United States and other countries. Furthermore, for the 
purpose of your study it would seem best to limit it to an analysis of 
actual practices in the colleges and universities of the U.S.A.” 

However, I did receive from him a general statement of policy 
on the placement of foreign students, which is as follows: 


Transfer from one educational system to another necessarily involves 
a measure of adjustment on both sides which can be less painful if each 
individual student is treated as objectively as possible. This means with 
true understanding of his previous training, including the total number of 
years of foreign schooling (elementary, secondary or higher), the nature 
of the curriculum, the quality of his work, and the course he plans to 
pursue in the United States. In some instances lack of fluency in English 
may create additional difficulty, but this is often compensated by a greater 
linguistic facility on the part of the foreign student. 

International good will is not served by haphazard, loose, over-generous 
placement, nor on the other hand by too rigid insistence on an inflexible 
pattern of prerequisites. It might be well to consider the possibility—or 
desirability—of some adjustment in subject requirements to conform to 
the future needs of the foreign student in his own country, often under a 
different philosophy of life and a different economic and social pattern. 
It may be inappropriate to require a distinguished foreign journalist (not 
a degree candidate) to take courses in a specified foreign language or in 
American journalistic practices, however desirable such courses may be 
as preparation for a journalistic career in the United States, But it would 
be even more mistaken to expect the holder of a so-called “bachelor’s 
degree in law” from Liberia to be ready for admission to a major American 
law school when his entire record shows only 10 years of schooling—2 
years of elementary, 4 of secondary, and 4 of “college’’—this last ob- 
viously at a level far below our standards of higher education. 

Fundamental differences in the educational patterns abroad make 
exact correlation with the American system difficult, and sweeping gen- 
eral statements of equivalence are apt to be dangerously misleading. 
The American college of liberal arts has no exact counterpart abroad, 
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h § where the term ‘“‘college’”’ is generally applied only to secondary schools. 
\- Post-secondary education outside the United States is almost exclusively 
n - professional, specialization often beginning after only 9 or 10 years 
n - of preparatory schooling. Foreign secondary schools differ from ours in 


aim, scope and curricula, and the universities put their whole emphasis 
on examinations rather than on class attendance or student discussion. 





a 4 One examination may cover two years or more of study; it is even 
i q possible for a student to attend a university as much as seven years, and 

complete all the work for a given degree, without receiving that degree, 
id if he does not pass the required special degree examinations, This may 
ie raise doubts as to his graduate status, since there is no record of his 
of actual study other than examinations passed. One of the greatest causes 
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of confusion is the varying use of terms like ‘‘college,” “baccalaureate,” 
or “secondary education” in other countries. The institution called 
“colegio” in Latin-American countries is at most of secondary level, and 
frequently includes several years of work at elementary level, including 
kindergarten. Similarly, the colleges, lycées, academies and gymnasia in 
most European countries are essentially secondary schools, often entered 
after 4 or 5 years of elementary schooling, and only occasionally extend- 
ing into a 13th year of approximately college level. The practice of a few 
American universities in automatically according 2 years of advanced 
standing for graduation from one of these institutions, or for a foreign 
“maturity certificate,” “matriculation certificate,” or “baccalaureate’’ is 
thus dangerously over-generous. Some of the work in the last 2 years 
of the gymnasium or lycée in a few countries may warrant advanced 
standing credit at an American college or university, but only when con- 
sidered in the light of the particular student’s entire record and the 
relevance of his training abroad to the training he intends to pursue in 
this country. 

That is why in its evaluation of studies completed in other countries, 
the U. S. Office of Education considers each case on its own merits, and 
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e eS does not bind itself to any fixed amount of credit for work done in any 
- Ei particular school or class of schools in any country. The Office does not 
* FF grant credit or confer degrees, but merely tries to interpret, in terms of 
" bs education in the United States, the schooling represented by the creden- 
- i tials presented to it for evaluation. 
. 8 The function of the Office with reference to the evaluation of foreign 
_ E student credentials is advisory and informational, and its recommenda- 
>- s tions are in no way binding upon the school or State officers requesting 
By an evaluation. The recommendations of the Office may be accepted as 
“ given, they may be set aside entirely, or they may be used only in part 
- = 


a as a guide in the formulation of the final decision as to placement of the 
_ student. 
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While the autonomy of the individual American university should be 
honored, and the ultimate decision on policies of admission and place- 
ment of each individual student must be the responsibility of the particu- 
lar institution at which he applies, it would be well to eliminate as much 
divergence as possible in the basic standards applied. When one uni- 
versity gives junior standing to a student whose classmate is barely 
admitted to freshman standing at another university, there is bound to 
be misunderstanding, sometimes accompanied by resentment on the one 
hand and contempt for American educational standards on the other. 

It is too much to expect every college and university in the United 
States to build an adequate reference collection of official and unofficial 
publications from all the countries of the world—laws, regulations, 
study plans, curricula, catalogues, all for various periods in the history 
of education in each country. A central bureau for this literature can be 
of inestimable aid to the colleges and universities. Such a collection has 
been built up over the years at the U. S. Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, and is available to its highly skilled staff of evaluation specialists, 
who answer hundreds of inquiries each month in regard to educational 
conditions, practices and trends abroad and at home. 

It would be most helpful if the members of this Committee would 
investigate the records of the foreign students in their own universities. 
How many of the students have not had the background to keep up with 
the American students? If they have not been able to keep up has it been 
because of the widespread misconception among foreigners as to what 
constitutes secondary schooling and what is higher education ? How many 
of the foreign students have attempted graduate work without proper 
undergraduate training? Have there been any instances of well qualified 
and well prepared students being held back simply because they came 
from a different environment? Are foreign students held to the same 
standards that American students are required to meet, but with some 
flexibility as to specified courses that may be inappropriate for the needs 
of the particular foreign student? 


There have been discussions and reports on this matter to the 
AACRAO before this, notably one made at the Denver Conference 
by Mr. Southwick of the College of Wooster. However, there is still 
room for considerably more study of it. Authorization to expand it to 
include the investigation of the records of foreign students after their 
transfer to our institutions, as suggested by this statement, and per- 
haps the analysis of specific credentials submitted by actual individuals, 
has been received from the Committee on Special Projects. Likewise, 
some of the smaller institutions have undoubtedly had valuable ex- 


periences that will be utilized. 
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There was an exceedingly good return to my questionnaire. Reports 
were received from eighteen colleges and universities representing a 
geographical cross-section of the United States: The University of 
California, the University of Chicago, Columbia University, Cornell 
University, Harvard College, the University of Illinois, the University 
of Indiana, the State University of Iowa, Michigan State College, the 
University of Michigan, the University of Minnesota, Ohio State 
University, the University of Pennsylvania, Purdue University, the 
University of Southern California, the University of Texas, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the University of Wisconsin. New York 
University’s reply came too late to be included. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology felt it needed additional instructions before filling out 
the questionnaire but it was too late to receive a reply following the 
dispatch of this information. 

From the replies received it is very evident that we shall un- 
doubtedly never arrive at a point of complete agreement or standardi- 
zation in this matter, and it is not necessary that we should. The ex- 
perience that each institution has had with students from the various 
countries and the nature of the course of study the student wishes 
to pursue should certainly enter into the picture. Once again it is 
important to point out that it is the responsibiliy of each one engaged 
in this work to learn as much as possible about the nature of the 
materials with which we are dealing, and with that as a background, 
direct the student intelligently to the individuals who will be able 
to be of most assistance to him. There are innumerable variations in 
the evaluations made by different institutions of credentials from 
schools in ¢h7s country. It is therefore hardly conceivable that we shall 
achieve complete agreement on those from abroad. Moreover, with 
a few exceptions, it is not the regular, ordinary credential that gives 
us trouble, but the out-of-pattern one, and, unless a questionnaire is 
to be made extraordinarily long and complicated, so much so that no 
one would take the time or trouble to fill it out, that kind of credential 
cannot be included. For instance, the questionnaire asked nothing 
about the evaluation of the transcripts from teacher-training institu- 
tions, and if you have the same experience as I have, many of your 
applicants come from that type of school. I know no way to go about 
making an evaluation of such a credential other than to ascertain step 
by step what the applicant accomplished, beginning with the elemen- 
tary school until he completed his training, and then try to equate 
the result with our own teacher-training system. This might conceivably 
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become the subject of a special study by our Committee on Special 
Projects. The same procedure must be followed in the case of the so- 
called technical or vocational institutions, many of which will be 
found to be below college level; but nevertheless there might be a 
course or two in which the student excelled, or in which his training 
was definitely of an advanced nature. There is no reason why recog- 
nition should not be given for this work by means of exemption from 
a corresponding course, on the general theory that the student should 
not be permitted to obtain a degree within a shorter period of time 
than our own students, but that he should likewise not be forced 
to repeat work that he has already satisfactorily completed. We note, 
also, that many students find it possible to pass examinations for 
credit in such courses after they have been here long enough to 
acquire the necessary proficiency in English. 

In analyzing the reports received from the contributing institutions 
it may be said that, in general, institutions of higher learning from 
abroad receive recognition at face value whenever credentials show 
that examinations have been passed. Most of the reporting institutions 
refuse to allow credit on the basis of attendance records. The greatest 
amount of agreement seems to have been reached in the evaluation of 
secondary school credentials from Latin-America and the greatest 
divergence occurs in the evaluation of European maturity certificates. 

Following is a summary of the policies of the reporting institutions 
in evaluating secondary school credentials from a selected group of 
countries: 


I. Latin-American Secondary School Certificates 
A. Argentina 
Diploma of Bachiller 
15 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution allows 24-30 semester hours of 
advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
1 reporting institution states ‘‘no experience” 


B. Colombia 


Diploma of Bachiller 
16 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
1 reporting institution states ‘‘no experience” 
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C. Mexico 


Diploma of Bachiller 
16 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
1 reporting institution states ‘‘no experience’’ 


II. European Secondary School Certificates 
A. Denmark 


(1) Mellemskoleeksamen 
9 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
8 reporting institutions state “no experience’ 


Realeksamen 

4 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 

7 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 

2 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

4 reporting institutions state ‘no experience” 


Studentereksamen 

4 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 

2 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 

8 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 

1 reporting institution allows some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

2 reporting institutions state “no experience’’ 


B. France 


(1) Baccalaureat Part I 
3 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
6 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
5 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
3 reporting institutions state “‘no experience” 


Baccalaureat Part II 

1 reporting institution admits in freshman standing 

3 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 

2 reporting institutions admit in high sophomore standing 
7 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 

1 reporting institution allows some advanced standing 
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1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
3 reporting institutions state “‘no experience” 


C. Germany 
Maturity Certificates from’ Gymnasium, Realgymnasium and 
Oberrealschule. 
2 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
4 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
3 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 
5 reporting institutions admit in junior standing from 9- 
year course; in sophomore standing from 8-year course 

3 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 


D. Italy 
(1) Diploma from Ginnasio 
8 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
3 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
6 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


Maturity Certificate from Liceo (classical or scientific) 


2 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
6 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
5 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 

2 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

2 reporting institutions state ‘‘no experience” 


E. Netherlands 


(1) Diploma from 4-year M.U.L.O. School 
2 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
3 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
12 reporting institutions state “‘no experience” 


(2) Graduation from 5-year Hogere Burgerschool 
5 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
4 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
2 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
6 reporting institutions state “no experience” 
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(3) Graduation from 6-year Gymnasium 
1 reporting institution admits in freshman standing 
3 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
6 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 
2 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
5 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


Graduation from 6-year Lyceum 

1 reporting institution admits in freshman standing 

3 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 

5 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 

2 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

6 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


. Norway 


Artium Examination 
4 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
3 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
8 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 
1 reporting institution allows some advanced standing 


1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
1 reporting institution states “no experience” 


. Sweden 


Studentexamen 
2 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
2 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
8 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 
1 reporting institution allows some advance standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
4 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


. Switzerland 


(1) Maturity Certificate from Gymnasium (German) 
See report under “Germany” 

(2) Baccalaureat Parts I and II (French) 
See report under “France” 

(3) Graduation from Liceo—classical or scientific (Italian) 
See report under “Italy” 
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III. Near Eastern Secondary School Certificates 


A. Egypt 
Secondary Education Examination Certificate 
16 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
1 reporting institution states “‘no experience” 


B. Iran 


(1) 5-year Secondary School Certificate (Scholarship average 
13.00 or above) 
9 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
5 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
3 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


(2) 6-year Secondary School Certificate (Scholarship average 
10.00 or above) 
1 reporting institution considers sub-freshman 
11 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
3 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
2 reporting institutions state “no experience”’ 


C. Iraq 


Secondary School Certificate 
1 reporting institution considers sub-freshman 
14 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
2 reporting institutions state ‘‘no experience” 


D. Turkey 


State Maturity Certificate 
15 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
2 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 


IV. English and Australian Secondary School Certificates 


A. England 


(1) Oxford or Cambridge School Certificate 
University of London Matriculation Certificate 


1 reporting institution considers sub-freshman 
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11 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution allows some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
1 reporting institution states ‘no experience” 


Note: One reporting institution considers the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge School Certificates equivalent to two years of high 
school work and admits in freshman standing on the 
basis of the University of London Matriculation Certifi- 
cate. 


Two of the reporting institutions admit in freshman 
standing on the basis of the Oxford or Cambridge School 
Certificate and allow some advanced standing for the 
University of London Matriculation Certificate, 


(2) Higher School Certificate 


2 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 

1 reporting institution admits in high freshman standing 
5 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 

1 reporting institution admits in junior standing 

4 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 

1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

4 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


B. Australia 


(1) Intermediate Examination Certificate 
8 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
9 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


Matriculation Certificate, School Certificate, Examination 
Certificate 

7 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 

1 reporting institution admits in sophomore standing 

3 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 

1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

5 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


Note: One reporting institution admits in freshman standing 
on the basis of the Matriculation Certificate but has had 
no experience with the School Certificate. 
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V. Far Eastern Secondary School Certificates 
A. China 


Senior Middle School Diploma 
15 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
2 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


B. India 


Matriculation Certificate 
7 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
7 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
3 reporting institutions state “no experience” 


C. Japan (old system of education) 


(1) Middle School Diplomas—A or 5 years 
10 reporting institutions consider sub-freshman 
2 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 
5 reporting institutions state ‘‘no experience” 


Three year Higher School Diploma 

5 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 

3 reporting institutions admit in sophomore standing 

1 reporting institution admits in junior standing 

2 reporting institutions allow some advanced standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

6 reporting institutions state ‘‘no experience” 


Three-year University Preparatory-course Diploma 

3 reporting institutions admit in freshman standing 

5 reporting institutions‘admit in sophomore standing 
2 reporting institutions admit in junior standing 

1 reporting institution allows some advance standing 
1 reporting institution requires placement tests 

6 reporting institutions state ‘‘no experience” 





Academic Records of Foreign Students 


RONALD B. THOMPSON 


URING the year 1949-1950 there were more than 26,000 students 
from 125 foreign countries who were studying in 1,310 edu- 
cational institutions in every state of the United States and four ter- 
ritories, according to Donald J. Shank, Vice-President of the Institute 
of International Education. Five years ago there were only a little 
over 7,000 foreign students studying in the United States. These data 
give some indication of the scope of the problem faced by the foreign 
students and the colleges and universities which are making every 
effort to give them the best possible training. We are all interested in 
the academic records which these students make in American colleges 
and universities and this paper concerns itself with a study of these 
records in one of the representative universities. 

The Ohio State University, along with practically every other col- 
lege and university in the United States, has on its campus a number 
of foreign students. These students comprise a highly selected group 
since, at this university, approximately ten times as many apply for 
admission as are admitted. As a result of this competition, and in an 
effort to be sure that those who come profit most from their educa- 
tion, most foreign students who come are admitted to the Graduate 
School or into undergraduate colleges with advanced standing. 

Since it is necessary to select the students very carefully, the Uni- 
versity has adopted a procedure which it is hoped will assure that the 
most able students are admitted. 

When a foreign student first inquires concerning admission, the 
student is asked to send credentials, including transcripts and recom- 
mendations. The student’s attention is called to the fact that instruc- 
tion is in English and that his command of the English language must 
be such that he is able to profit by instruction in English and, further, 
that he must be able to express himself in both written and oral Eng- 
lish, After the data have been assembled in the office of the Entrance 
Board, the entire application, including academic credentials, is sent 
to the department which the student wishes to enter. The department 
is asked to make recommendations concerning the admission of the 
student. It is recognized that departments will vary in their ability 
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to accommodate excessive numbers of foreign students, and in some 
cases it is necessary to ask the co-operation of two or three departments 
in order to plan a program of work which will be profitable for the 
student. After it has been determined that the student should be 
admitted, statements of his admission are sent to him in order that 
he may arrange passage to the United States. 

During the last four years 681 foreign students have been admitted 
to The Ohio State University. Of this number, a total of 240 have re- 
ceived degrees. Thirty received the Bachelor's degree; 148, the 
Master’s; and 62 the Ph.D. An additional 203 are still in school. This 
makes a total of 443 students, or 65 per cent, who have either received 
their degrees or are still in school. It is undoubtedly safe to assume 
that no other large group of students has been able to achieve this 
record. 

It is interesting to note the countries from which these foreign 
students have come. A brief tabulation of these students, by countries, 
is given in Table I. 

It will be noted in Table I that the largest number of students has 
come from China. The next largest group has come from India. 

It is interesting to note, further, the colleges in which the foreign 
students have enrolled. In Table II a tabulation of the enrollment of 
foreign students in these colleges, by quarters, is given. It will be 
noted from the table that approximately three-fourths of all registra- 
tions of foreign students have been in the Graduate School. 

It is significant to note the academic records of these foreign stu- 
dents. Very few groups in the University have been so carefully 
selected. It is, of course, also true that no other group of students 
comes into the University with such a disadvantage as the language 
handicap which foreign students bring with them. In addition to the 
language handicap, there are, of course, many other factors which 
influence the progress of foreign students. The cultural adjustments 
which the foreign students find it necessary to make can be appreciated 
fully only by them. Many students have found that conditions beyond 
their control have necessitated radical adjustments in their financial 
support. In spite of all these obstacles, the academic record of the 
foreign students at The Ohio State University is an enviable one. A 
brief summarization of this record is given in Table III of this report. 

It will be observed that for the last thirteen quarters, the foreign 


students’ grade point average has been above 3.0 each quarter.* At 


* On the basis of 4 points for A, 3 for B, 2 for C, and 1 for D. 
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no time has the grade point average of these foreign students in the 
Graduate School fallen below 3.32. When we consider the handicaps 
under which these students have worked and the academic as well as 
cultural adjustments which they have been forced to make, it becomes 
evident that their scholastic record at The Ohio State University is 
really a remarkable one. 








Machine Technique for Converting Raw 
Scores into Percentile Ranks 


THERESA BiRCH WILKINS 


INTRODUCTION 


OLLEGE registrars, test users, and classroom teachers are frequently 
faced with the necessity of transforming gross scores into 
measures which are easily interpreted and which may be computed 


simply and rapidly. Standard or z scores and T scores, while not | 


difficult to compute, may conceivably require techniques not possessed 
by the typical registrar or recorder faced with the task of converting 
test scores or grade-point averages into a system of comparable meas- 
ures. Another disadvantage of these more accurate measures is the fact 
that they are not readily understandable. The percentile rank, how- 
ever, is a measure that (1) is easily computed, (2) is readily under- 
standable, (3) furnishes a basis for comparing scores on different tests, 
and (4) affords some idea of the general level of a particular score 
within the group being measured. 
The formula for computing percentile ranks 


100 (N—R) +50 
N 


is not complicated if but one percentile rank is to be calculated. If, | 
however, several series of percentile ranks for different biecinll 
measures are needed for groups of one, two, or three hundred stu- 
dents, the computations involved may prove overwhelming. A | 
recent reprint of a manual by Buros and Buros' provides tables of | 
percentiles for groups ranging from 11 to 99 cases. The tables make | 
no provision for groups containing 100 or more cases. The technique 
to be described below is applicable to groups containing fewer or 
more than 100 cases. It requires a standard calculator and an elemen- 
tary knowledge of its use in division and subtraction. It is epi 
to any set of measures that may be ranked from highest to lowest. 


PR = 





1 Francis C. Buros and Oscar K. Buros. Expressing Educational Measures as Per- E 
centile Ranks. Highland Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press, 1949 (reprint of edition 


copyrighted in 1930 by World Book Company). 
34 
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CONVERTING RAW SCORES INTO PERCENTILE RANKS 
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PROCEDURE 


Step 1—The raw scores (or grade-point averages) to be converted 
into percentiles are arranged in descending order and ranked, dupli- 
cate scores receiving a rank representing the mid-point of the ranks 
the scores would have received had they not been identical. 

Step 2.—Prepare a table for the entry of the percentile ranks with 
the following captions 


Score (or grade-point average) Rank Percentile 


and fill in the column headed Score with the grade-point averages (or 
scores) in descending order of magnitude. Under the heading Rank, 
write in the appropriate rank for each score, letting a rank of one 
represent the highest score. (If percentiles are to be computed on test 
scores, scores, ranks, and percentiles may be recorded directly on 
individual test papers instead of in a table, should this prove more 
convenient. ) 

Step 3.—Compute the reciprocal of the total number of cases. In 
a distribution of 25 cases, the reciprocal would be 1-+ 25 or .04. 
Half of the reciprocal (.02) is used for computing the equivalent of 
the score having the rank of one. 

Step 4.—The highest percentile is computed by subtracting one half 
of the reciprocal from 1.00. The calculator is set for subtraction in 
such manner as to register the number of operations performed. The 
figure 1.00 is thrown in the result dial, the operations dial cleared, 
and the figure .02 (half of the reciprocal of 25) subtracted. The re- 
sult dial will register a percentile of 98 and the operations dial the 
rank of one. Enter this value in the cell under the heading Percentile, 
on the row carrying the highest score and the rank of one (or on the 
highest ranking test paper). 

Step 5.—To obtain each successive percentile, substitute the whole 
reciprocal (.04) in the keyboard, leaving the result and operations 
dials unchanged. Activate the machine by depressing the subtraction 
key for subsequent percentiles, and insert in the appropriate cell the 
percentile equivalent of the rank shown in the operations dial. 

Step 6.—This step may be omitted if the distribution contains no 
duplicate scores. Where the array contains identical scores, however, 
it is necessary to compute the percentile equivalent of these scores by 
assigning a value equivalent to the mid-point of the percentiles of the 
scores had they not been tied. This value may be computed by simple 
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interpolation, subtracting half the reciprocal from the higher of the 
two machine-derived percentiles; or by averaging the machine-derived 
percentiles. This step should follow the calculation of percentiles for 
the entire array in order that the machine need not be disturbed before 
the series is complete. 

Hypothetical scores (in this illustration grade-point averages), 
ranked according to magnitude with the percentiles computed accord- 
ing to the foregoing instructions, result in the following table (the 
operations column is included to indicate actual procedure) : 


Score Rank (Operation) Percentile || Score Rank (Operation) Percentile 
2.91 1 (100-2) 98 1.75 15.5 (50-4) (46) 
2.75 2 ( 98-4) 94 1.75 15.5 ( 46-4) (42) 40* 
2.59 3 ( 94-4) 90 1.75 15.5  ( 42-4) (38) 
2.43 4.5 ( 90-4) os) fee 1.75 15.5 ( 38-4) (34)J 
2.43 4.5 (86-4) (82) 1.64 18 ( 34-4) 30 
2.37 6 ( 82-4) 78 1.56 19 ( 30-4) 26 
2.28 7 ( 78-4) 74 1.41 20 ( 26-4) 22 
2.12 9 ( 74-4) (70) 1.35 21 ( 22-4) 18 
2.12 9 ( 70-4) (66) '66* 1.19 22 ( 18-4) 14 
2.12 9 (66-4) (62) 1.01 23. (_:14-4) 10 
2.01 11 (62-4) 58 97 24 = 10-4) 6 
1.96 12 ( 58-4) 54 82 25 ( 6-4) 2 
1.88 13 ( 54-4) 50 








* Subsequent operations for tied scores: (1) 86 — 2 = 84; 42 — 2 = 40; no 
extra operation necessary where number of tied scores is odd; or 
86+82 ~, 70+ 66+ 62 46 + 42 + 38 + 34 


2 = 84; —-_—_____ = 66; 
i 3 4 


40. 








An automatic check is provided in that the final percentile has the 


same value as half of the reciprocal. A check may also be made by b 


computing any percentile according to the traditional formula: 


100 (25 = 12) + 50 
P,, = 





25 
= 1350 ~ 25 
= 54, 


For groups of more than 100 cases, the procedure is the same. For 
example, the reciprocal for 125 cases is .008. If half of the reciprocal 
is subtracted from. 1.000 and the whole reciprocal from subsequent 
remainders, the resulting table is: 
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Rank Percentile Rank Percentile Rank Percentile 
1 99.6 57 54.8 116 8.0 
2 98.8 58 54.0 117 ye. 
3 98.0 59 53.2 118 6.4 
4 97.2 60 52.4 119 5.6 
5 96.4 61 51.6 120 4.8 
6 95.6 62 50.8 121 4.0 
7 94.8 63 50.0 122 3.2 
8 94.0 64 49.2 123 - 2.4 
9 93:2 65 48.4 124 1.6 

10 92.4 66 47.6 125 0.8 
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The Integration of a Psychiatric Clinic 
with a Student Personnel Program 


LAURA E, RICHARDS 


pers has been an increasing awareness during recent years of the 
need for psychiatric services on college and university campuses. 
We are all familiar with the student who becomes disturbed in the 
course of his college career, the one who attaches himself to a college 
professor, pours cut his troubles and haunts the professor's home far 
into the night, or with the one who withdraws and attempts suicide 
as the only solution to his problem. 

College personnel—faculty, deans, housemothers, etc.—through the 
years have shown great interest in these people, have assumed tre- 
mendous responsibilities in attempting to help them, giving gen- 
erously of their time and of their understanding. However, when 
the student’s problems were unusually baffling, where he could not 
seem to change or to handle his life more happily in spite of all 
that could be done for him, our professors and deans have felt dis- 
tressed, not only by their lack of success in helping him but also by the 
fear that they actually may be doing some harm. They have wished 
for a source of help to which they could send the student directly 
for study and treatment, or to which they might turn for con- 
sultation concerning the student’s problem. They have recognized 
that these disturbed individuals needed help of a specialized nature. 
They have been aware that it was because the student’s internal emo- 
tional machinery was not working in harmony that he could not 
achieve the scholastic standing of which his intelligence records 
showed him to be capable. They perhaps knew that some deep hurts 
in the past caused the student to shy away from, or to take issue with, 
every professor regardless of the approach made to him; or it was 
recognized that similar hurts had made it impossible for him to find 
and be comfortable with friends of his own and of the opposite sex. 

The job of the college psychiatric clinic is to study these disturb- 
ances, and to give those who can be offered therapy within the limita- 
tions of a university psychiatric clinic the specialized skilled service 
which will help them to know and understand themselves better, to 
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drain off and neutralize the pent-up hostilities and fears, and to sepa- 
rate past hurts from the realities of their present life situations. Only 
thus can they be aided in leaving the past behind them and be freed to 
throw their full energy into their present life situation and into their 
college careers. If the broad goal of colleges and universities is to 
prepare students for life, and hopefully that is the aim of all our 
educational institutions, then the inclusion of services for psycho- 
therapy on the campus is not only an appropriate step but also a 
necessary one. Consistent with this is the philosophy of our Psychiatric 
Clinic at the University of Washington, whose purpose is to assist 
students with their adjustment to life as a whole, recognizing that 
to aim merely at helping them to succeed in their academic careers 
not only would be a limited goal but also would be unrealistic from 
the standpoint of our knowledge of the extent to which underlying 
emotional factors are reflected in all phases of an individual’s adjust- 
ment. 

There are many college and university psychiatric and mental 
hygiene services throughout the country. A paper descriptive of such 
a clinic would not in itself be of universal interest. However, there 
are common problems and opportunities peculiar to psychiatric serv- 
ices in educational institutions which are well worthy of discussion. 
As the title suggests, this paper will attempt to handle situations 
arising out of the integration and interrelatedness of a college psychia- 
tric service with the university as a whole and with the other special- 
ized student personnel services in particular. 

In establishing a college psychiatric service one soon faces the 
problem of its name. In spite of some pressure to the contrary, we 
have felt at the University of Washington that a psychiatric service 
should be named and referred to as a Psychiatric Clinic. To choose 
any other name, Guidance Service or even Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
although some might consider it less frightening to do so, would 
deprive it of the valuable medical label which much of our popula- 
tion, particularly the more sophisticated group of which our students 
are a part, has come to respect as a source of help for emotional prob- 
lems. Many students seek out a psychiatric service because they know 
that they will have an opportunity to see a psychiatrist there and 
they have full recognition that that is the kind of help they need. 
Some have learned in their psychology courses that psychotherapy is 
the most suitable treatment for emotional disturbances. Others have 
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already unsuccessfully attempted to understand and help themselves 
through reading psychiatric literature and so-called ‘‘self-analysis.” 
Also, as is well known, since World War II psychiatry is more widely 
recognized as a source of help for the emotionally ill rather than as 
a service exclusively for the mentally ill who require hospitalization. 
Furthermore, to fail to call a spade a spade on a college or university 
campus would entail, we feel, serious loss of a real opportunity to 
bring to an intelligent, educable stratum of our society, full awareness 
of the value of psychiatry as a source of treatment for the kinds 
of emotional problems which a large portion of our population faces 
daily, just as the medical profession is a source of help for everyday 
physical illnesses. 

There are several conflicting theories about the most suitable loca- 
tion for a student psychiatric clinic. On the one hand it is felt that 
all student specialized services, e.g., Office of Student Affairs (Office 
of Dean of Students), counseling services (vocational guidance, test- 
ing, counseling, etc.), placement bureaus, and the psychiatric services, 
etc., should be within one building. Another point of view is that the 
psychiatric clinic should be housed with medical services in the col- 
lege health center or infirmary. We agree with the latter, and accord- 
ing to a recent publication of the Committee on Academic Education 
of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry,* this is apparently 
the most commonly accepted plan. 

Our experience has demonstrated that the psychiatric clinic’s loca- 
tion within the Student Health Center offers advantages both to 
patients and to medical and psychiatric staffs. Essentially and undeni- 
ably the psychiatric service is a medical service. It not only functions 
as such but should be recognized throughout as a medical service—a 
clinic working under the direction of medically trained personnel, 
diagnosing and treating ill people. Recognition of its medical orienta- 
tion is made graphic by location of the clinic within the health center. 
Furthermore, there are practical advantages. Although psychiatric rec- 
ords, we feel, should be kept separate and confidential, proximity 
makes it possible for a patient’s medical record to be available to the 
psychiatric clinic staff. It also facilitates a close working relationship 
between the other medical personnel and the psychiatric staff which 
is particularly important when a patient is receiving treatment for ill- 


* “The Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Universities,” September 1950. 
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ness of both organic and emotional origin. In addition, proximity is 
advisable for instances in which psychiatric consultation for bed pa- 
tients in the infirmary is indicated. 

A large proportion of the referrals to a college psychiatric clinic 
appropriately comes from the doctors in the student health service. 
If the psychiatric clinic is located within the health center, interpreta- 
tion to the doctors of selection of suitable referrals and satisfactory 
methods of referral is facilitated. Also, we have found that through 
consultation with the physician, after he has referred a student, 
valuable information, which may not be included in the medical rec- 
ord, can be obtained prior to the first interview. This often includes 
more detail concerning the patient’s problem, some information con- 
cerning the patient’s life situation, the extent of his recognition of the 
contribution emotional tensions may play as a causative factor in his 
physical symptoms, and his reaction to and acceptance of referral 
to psychiatric clinic. Such information is helpful to a psychiatric clinic 
in planning the approach to the patient in the initial interview; it 
may be essential in determining which case is urgent and therefore 
should be seen immediately. 

The location of the psychiatric service within the student health 
center also may have values recognized by the patient. Patients whose 
presenting symptoms are in the form of physical discomfort are fre- 
quently somewhat frightened to be told that there are no physical find- 
ings, but that emotional factors account for their illness. To accept re- 
ferral to another clinic just down the hall may be far less threatening 
and more acceptable to them than would be participation in a referral 
to a mental hygiene service or other agency off somewhere else on the 
campus. Not only does the proximity help but the opportunity for 
close work between the psychiatric clinic and the referring physician 
assists the patient in understanding that the clinic too is concerned 
about the physical complaint which is causing him so much discomfort. 
If a patient cannot accept at once, as many of them can’t, the part 
that emotional factors play in his illness, he often can accept referral 
by his physician for evaluation by the psychiatric clinic, He under- 
stands that he, of course, may return to his referring physician if the 
psychiatric clinic cannot help him. Then the responsibility, for inter- 
pretation to the patient, as well as study of his problem, is left in the 
hands of the psychiatric clinic staff who are especially trained and 
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skilled in helping him to understand and work through his fears and 
resistances to accepting the existence of emotional problems and his 
need for specialized help. 

It is reassuring to note the freedom with which many students share 
their personal problems with health center physicians. A psychiatric 
clinic located within the student health center carries with it the same 
obligation for and connotation of confidentiality that is attributed to 
the medical setting of which it is a part. This may be of essential 
value to the patient who is fearful that either his acceptance of 
psychiatric help, or the exploration into his problem, may endanger 
his reputation, his record at the university or his prospects of future 
success. We have found that it is imperative to be able to reassure a 
patient that he will have the protection of confidentiality which is 
given by any reliable therapist or counselor; it is also reassuring that 
the very fact of his coming to a psychiatric clinic stays within the 
walls of the health center. Obviously both his willingness to attend 
clinic and the freedom with which he could talk would be jeopardized 
without the assurance of strict confidentiality. It is in compliance with 
the ethics of good medical practice and therefore with the regulations 
of a medical setting that no diagnosis be given out without a patient’s 
permission. Therefore the fact that a student is a psychiatric 
clinic patient may not be divulged, for in the broad sense that 
information is in itself diagnostic. According to the procedure in the 
Psychiatric Clinic at the University of Washington, information con- 
cerning a patient may be given out only after he has signed a written 
release, thus taking part in a procedure which he understands is being 
carried out as a part of the clinic’s service to him. Our Student 
Counseling Center also requires written releases. It is felt that our 
close working together has emphasized the importance of the con- 
sistency of this policy. 

However, whereas college health services function primarily for 
the benefit of the student, they also are obligated to protect the safety 
of the campus. Therefore, there is one exception to the written release 
procedure. This occurs when a patient is too ill to assume responsi- 
bility. In this case the psychiatric clinic handles the situation accord- 
ingly, taking into consideration the safety of the campus as well as 
the patient. It arranges, where necessary, for immediate removal of 
the student to a protected situation or, where this is not at once pos- 
sible, it reveals necessary information to whatever authorities—dormi- 
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tory directors, campus marshalls, etc.—must have it in order to protect 
the safety of the campus. This, again, is in line with the policy of the 
other health services and may be compared to the situation in which 
a student is found to have a serious communicable disease endanger- 
ing other students whose safety he is unable or unwilling to protect. 

Thus, we have found that the psychiatric clinic, by virtue of its 
location within a centralized medical building, is able to strengthen 
interpretation of its policies concerning handling of patient informa- 
tion by the additional explanation that the clinic is under the same 
obligation to protect confidentiality for the patient, the safety of the 
patient, and of the campus, as is the health center of which it is a 
vital part. 

The Psychiatric Clinic at the University of Washington is three 
years old this month. It has never advertised itself. The only campus 
publication in which it has been described was a faculty monthly 
bulletin, which published an article a year after the clinic had opened. 
Otherwise, it has consistently avoided publicity, explaining repeatedly 
to representatives from campus newspapers and radio programs, who 
come begging for ‘‘a story,” that there is no story. We are “just 
another clinic of the Health Center.” In spite of this, the clinic was 
soon so swamped with patients that it was forced to ask the chief 
sources of referral to send only those students who were acutely in 
need of help, depending on campus counseling services to handle the 
problems of those students who could satisfactorily be treated outside 
of a medical or psychiatric setting. 

The number of students who referred themselves, as may be ex- 
pected, was relatively low during the first months of the clinic’s life. 
However, it mounted until self referrals have become the largest 
portion of referrals for treatment from any single source. Other chief 
sources are the Student Health Center physicians, Counseling Center, 
whose social workers and psychologists also treat students with emo- 
tional problems, and the Office of Student Affairs (Office of the Dean 
of Students), which is staffed with social workers and personnel from 
other fields concerned with human relationships. The faculty also 
refer students. Increasing numbers of patients come in at the sugges- 
tion of other patients or ex-patients, and others come from miscel- 
laneous sources of referral. We feel that referral from our own pa- 
tients is a type of publicity that speaks for itself. 

We have found that in some instances it has been preferable to 
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suggest that dormitories and student houses refer a student to an 
intermediate source such as Counseling Center or Office of Student 
Affairs (Office of the Dean of Students) for exploration of the pos- 
sibility of referral to our clinic for help. This is in lieu of the re- 
ferral being discussed with the student directly by house staff or 
student house officers. Such a plan not only avoids the situation in 
which a student may feel compelled to come by house personnel, who, 
he may feel, are in an authoritative position; it also takes the issue 
out of the limelight of the setting in which he lives and with which he 
therefore is intimately associated. By this plan, too, any tendency the 
patient may have to feel that the clinic and house members or author- 
ities are directly allied in any way may be avoided. Where there is such 
a feeling, sometimes it is impossible to help the patient to separate com- 
pletely in his mind his relationship with the clinic from his relationship 
with the house, and thereby his ability to talk freely with the clinic may 
be curtailed to the point where he cannot make use of the help which 
the clinic might otherwise give. Generally, we feel that this problem 
may be seriously handicapping only in the intimacy of the living 
situation. 

Psychiatric services are voluntary. The overworked old adage, ‘“You 
can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink,” is particu- 
larly applicable here. In the last analysis this is true of all medical 
treatment. In recent years there has been increasing recognition that 
the wish to get well plays a vital part in the recovery from any physi- 
cal illness. The same, of course, is true of emotional disturbances. 
You may persuade a patient to go to a therapist or you may even 
demand that he go, but unless he both consciously and unconsciously 
wants treatment and is ready and able to work on his problem in the 
relationship with a therapist, there is little that he or the therapist 
or you can do to promote a psychotherapeutic plan for him. It is per- 
haps more true of psychotherapy than of medicine generally that the 
patient must work on his own progress toward a cure. 

This is often a painful reality for the general public and for col- 
lege faculty and personnel to accept. When we see in someone else a 
crying need for help, it is difficult to understand why he too cannot 
both see it and avail himself of every resource to obtain it. We tend 
to want to push him into it. One of the first jobs of the psychiatric 
clinic is to evaluate whether or not a patient wants and is ready and 
able to utilize treatment. In order to preserve its staff time for 
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patients who can be helped, early termination of contact is usually 
planned for those whose conscious or unconscious attitudes are found 
not to be amenable to help. 

On the University of Washington campus we have learned that in 
our educational setting there are three exceptions to the statement 
that psychiatric services are suitable only for those who want them. 
Barring a change in the patient’s attitude after referral to clinic, all 
three exceptions apply only to the diagnostic services of the clinic. 

The first and least complicated of these is the psychiatric admis- 
sion examination, generally given when a health service physician, 
during the process of routine physical examination of a prospective 
student, sees fit to refer him for a diagnostic interview with the 
psychiatrist before approval is given for admission to the university. 

The second exception applies to the student who has not been re- 
ferred to the psychiatric clinic or has not accepted such referral but 
who is reported to be so seriously ill that psychiatric examination is 
imperative for protective purposes. It has been found that in that 
event it is a good plan for the health center to send him an appoint- 
ment and refer him in to the psychiatrist. If he does not comply, the 
health center may as a last resort be forced to ask the registrar to 
curtail all class attendance until he has reported for a health center 
examination, and in extreme cases to solicit the help of the campus 
marshall’s office. 

The third exception is the occasional student who may be referred 
for study through authoritative or disciplinary channels. This type 
of referral, of course, is not desirable and should be avoided wherever 
possible. We feel that these students, insofar as possible, should be 
given choice as to whether or not they will avail themselves of psy- 
chiatric services. However, in any event, with this type of referral 
they come with the understanding that the psychiatric examination is 
part of the investigation and that some report of findings will go 
back to the referring agent. 

This brings us to the issue of limitation of function of the psychi- 
atric clinic. It is our feeling that a student psychiatric clinic should in 
no way take over the function of any other student personnel service. 
We feel that our relationship with other services should be on a con- 
sultation basis. This, too, is in line with the function of the other 
student health services. Thus, our clinic, for example, should not 
advise an academic dean as to whether or not a patient should be 
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flunked out, nor do we feel that we should recommend to the Disci- 
plinary Committee that the usual disciplinary procedures be utilized 
or relaxed, nor tell the Office of Student Affairs (Office of the Dean 
of Students) whether or not a patient should have a loan. We merely 
should inform (with the patient’s permission again) these campus 
services of the result of the psychiatric evaluation, leaving the com- 
mittee, dean, or campus agency entirely free to carry out its function 
in the light of its experience and its knowledge of the student's situa- 
tion in relation to the campus as a whole. Not only does such a policy 
continue to leave responsibility in the hands of the personnel who are 
in the position to be best equipped to handle it, but also such a policy 
protects the psychiatric clinic from becoming known as an authorita- 
tive or disciplinary unit. For the clinic to do otherwise not only 
would be misuse of function but probably nothing more quickly 
would frighten students away from availing themselves of our serv- 
ices. Another pitfall this policy avoids is the use of the clinic for 
evasion of disciplinary measures. 

The voluntary and confidential nature of a college psychiatric 
service, as well as its inability to give advice appropriately as to how 
other campus services should carry out their function in relation to a 
particular patient, are sometimes difficult for faculty and other student 
personnel services to accept. For professors, particularly in the smaller 
colleges, where it is more possible for faculty-student relationships to 
become intimate, as well as for the housemothers or dormitory direc- 
tors and advisers on the university campuses who are rubbing elbows 
with students in the living situation, it may be particularly frustrating 
not to be given information regarding the students who are under 
psychiatric treatment. They may feel not only interested, but that they 
need to know what the patient’s condition is, how he is progressing, 
and perhaps even the patient’s family situation and other dynamic 
factors in his illness. They may be anxious to help the patient; and 
above all to have sufficient information in order to prevent their doing 
anything in any way injurious to the patient. This we feel throws 
upon the psychiatric clinic staff the responsibility for careful interpre- 
tation and support to college personnel. 

Perhaps, speaking very generally, we may say that a campus pro- 
cedure which is good for the well patient is good for the ill one. 
The psychiatric clinic services may appropriately be called upon to 
consult regarding university procedures and student personnel serv- 
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ices generally, thus helping to focus the total university effort upon 
improved mental health for all the student body. This expands the 
contribution of the psychiatric clinic to indirectly influence the lives 
of all students—ill or well. 

On the University of Washington campus the psychiatrist, who is 
director of the Psychiatric Clinic, is also consultant for the Counseling 
Center. He attends their weekly staff meetings at which they discuss 
with him their more disturbed patients. The psychiatrist then assists 
them with diagnosis and treatment plans. When the patient should 
be referred to a clinic setting where the treatment can be directly 
with a psychiatrist or under his supervision, the patient may be trans- 
ferred to the Psychiatric Clinic for care. The availability of the 
psychiatrist for formal or informal consultation when it is needed not 
only makes it possible for Counseling Center to give better service, 
but also enables that staff to help more disturbed patients than they 
would otherwise feel secure in attempting to treat. Since Counseling 
Center serves as a training unit for psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, and vocational counselors, their use of our psychiatrist for 
consultation serves to strengthen their training program. 

The clinic psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker also are called 
upon for consultation in relation to individual students by other cam- 
pus personnel services and at times by faculty and deans. Part of the 
clinic’s service is to be accessible for such consultation. 

Our Psychiatric Clinic staff consists of a half-time psychiatrist, who 
is also the clinic director, a full-time psychologist, and a full-time 
psychiatric social worker. Although the clinic is also a teaching unit fot 
second year field work students from the Graduate School of Social 
Work and for advanced students in clinical psychology, its primary 
function, of course, is the direct service to patients. 

We have found that there are practical treatment limitations placed 
upon a college or university psychiatric clinic by virtue of the fact 
that it is associated with the educational setting. For example, there 
is the quarterly system. Because a patient is eligible to utilize clinic 
services only so long as he is registered as a university student, treat- 
ment must automatically terminate at the point at which he graduates 
or withdraws for any reason. Therefore a student’s expected length 
of stay must be taken into consideration in determining whether or 
not a treatment process should be initiated. It would obviously be 
harmful to allow a patient to become deeply involved in a treatment 
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process which was left suddenly hanging by his withdrawal from 
school. Furthermore, our clinic is not unique as far as pressures are 
concerned. As in all psychiatric clinics the demand for staff time is 
greater than the supply. However, in a university clinic pressures 
are likely to be greater at some times during the year than others. 
For example, during examination periods intake may be heavy. Of 
course we are somewhat protected by the fact that other campus 
counseling agencies can give service to so many of the students who 
need help. 

Partly because of these limitations, we have found that group 
therapy is particularly suitable for our patients. During the group 
therapy sessions, usually held bi-weekly, the patients have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and bring out their feelings about their present prob- 
lems and their family backgrounds. General interpretation is given 
by the therapist-leader who, of course, is a clinic staff member. In 
this type of therapy the relationship with the therapist is much more 
dilute than that established with the therapist in individual treatment, 
and therefore a patient may drop out of group therapy more readily 
and with less sense of loss. However, for many patients individual 
therapy is the most suitable form of treatment, and this too can be 
arranged for those patients who, it is felt, can thus be helped in this 
setting. In order to make treatment facilities available to the greatest 
number of students, we generally are forced to limit individual ap- 
pointments to an hourly appointment once a week. This curtails the 
possibility of giving more intensive individual treatment than weekly 
appointments permit, and makes it necessary to recommend to many 
of those students whose condition requires the more intensive indi- 
vidual help that they obtain private therapy when they are financially 
able to do so; or perhaps where the problem is sufficiently disturbing, 
that they temporarily drop school and go to work so that private 
therapy will be accessible to them immediately. It is our feeling too 
that a university psychiatric clinic performs an invaluable service to 
these students who can not be offered treatment on the campus. It 
does so, of course, through its consultation interviews and diagnostic 
studies in which it helps the student to evaluate his need for treatment 
and, where indicated, steers him to an appropriate source for obtain- 
ing such help. 

Treatment of our psychiatric clinic patients, since they come from 
the more disturbed strata of the university campus student body, is 
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very likely to be a particularly long process. Also, because psycho- 
therapy, generally speaking, is a time consuming and expensive 

rocess, the value of its maintenance either on a college campus, or 
when financed privately, is often questioned. However, in evaluating 
it one must take into consideration not only the great saving to the 
patients in terms of their happiness and productivity—economically 
and otherwise—but also to their families and to the mental health 
of their children who are our college students of the future. 

The field of psychiatry, particularly psychiatry on college campuses, 
is relatively new. It is a rapidly developing field. We do not pretend 
to know all the answers or to be able to perform miracles. We are 
exploring and experimenting with methods of adapting its use most 
advantageously to educational settings. 

About the value of psychiatric services on college campuses there 
is no doubt. The staffs of such clinics are keenly aware both of the 
problems entailed in the administering of such services and of the 
genuine, lasting worth to the many students who are treated in the 
clinics. The efficacy of these services is enhanced by sound policies 
which promote an effective integration with all student personnel 
services. 





A Comparative Study of the Academic 
Achievement of High-School Graduates 
and Non-Graduates 


DEAN C. ANDREW 


I. PURPOSE OF STUDY 


INCE the close of World War II, American colleges have received 
S numerous applications for admission from non-high-school grad- 
uates. Their education has been interrupted because of the operation 
of various factors other than just intelligence. The majority of these 
students would not return to high school in order to graduate before 
applying to institutions of higher learning, but rather chose to gain 
entrance through successful completion of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute battery of General Educational Development Tests or 
by successfully passing the University entrance examinations. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether or not students 
who drop out of high school before graduation perform as well in col- 
lege as a matched group of students who do graduate from high 
school. 

Il, DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 


The student data used in this study were obtained from the regis- 
trar’s files at the University of Utah. The experimental group used 
in this investigation was limited to (1) non-high-school graduates 
who were admitted to the University of Utah between the fall 
quarter 1945 and the summer quarter 1950; (2) male students; and 
(3) those who completed at least one quarter of college work.” 

The experimental group was then matched with a control group 
on the bases of (1) sex; (2) age at time of entrance into college; 
(3) college in which enrolled; (4) quarter of admission to the Uni- 
versity; and (5) scholastic index, Out of 248 non-high-school grad- 
uates, it was possible to match 209 with a like number of high-school 
graduates. Throughout the study, 209 matched pairs were used. 





* The non-high-school graduates are the experimental group while the high-school 
graduates are the control group. 
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III. COMPARISON OF MATCHED GROUPS 


The 209 students in the experimental and control groups were 
closely matched on all the variables that were being controlled. The 
factor of sex was controlled by using only male students in the study. 
The two groups were closely matched as to age and scholastic ability. 
The average age of the experimental group was the same as the 
average age of the control group, and the difference between the 
average scholastic indices for the two groups was not significant. The 
D/sa was only .28. 

In almost every case each person in the experimental group was 
matched with someone in the control group who was enrolled in the 
same college at the University.? Exceptions were very rare and when- 
ever they occurred, the matching was done on the basis of similar 
subjects and majors. 

It was not always possible to match individuals who entered the 
University in the same quarter. However, individuals were matched 
so that there were no variations greater than one academic year at 
the time of initial enrollment. 


IV. COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Table 1 contains comparisons in various areas of achievement for 
the two matched groups. The test of significance was calculated by 
the following formula:° 





=D 
— D: Difference between individual pairs. 
N 
T= N: Number of pairs. 
(=D*)— (2D? 
N*(N—1) 


The control group exceeded the experimental group in every area 
of achievement with the exception of number of quarters in attend- 
ance at the University. On all other factors the differences were sig- 
nificant at the .01 or .05 probability level. It can be seen that the 
high-school graduates carried heavier loads, completed more hours 


* The colleges referred to are: Education, University, Business, Engineering, Mines 
and Mineral Industries, and Fine Arts. 

* Johnson, Palmer O., “Statistical Methods in Research,” New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949, p. 78. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MATCHED GROUPS ON ACHIEVEMENT FACTORS 














High- Non- 
School High- =D Proba- 
Factor Graduates School —- =D? D/ca bility 
Graduates N Level 
Mean Mean 
Total quarter hours taken 
in college 67.50 57.50 9.9880 595,528.74 2.46 P<.o5 
No. of credit hrs. taken 
per quarter 14.19 13.87 1033 1419.09 3.17 P<.o1 
First qtr. G.P.A. 95 62 3211 260.33 4.33 P<.ox 
Total G.P.A. .89 56 3529 223.18 5.26 P<.o1 
Credit hrs. of work suc- 
cessfully completed 54.25 43-50 12.0478 550,960.74 3.48 P<.or 
G.P.A. of successful hours 
completed 1.51 1.44 . 1970 101.68 4.25 P<.o1 
Qtrs. attended 5.12 4.57 6411 2583.00 es Pte 
No. of successful gtrs. 
completed 4.'78 4:37 -9043 2561.00 3.85 P<.or 


N=209 Matched Pairs 





and quarters successfully, and earned a better grade-point average 
than did the non-high-school graduates against whom they had been 
matched as to scholastic ability, age, sex, time of entering college, 
and college of enrollment. A successful quarter or completion of a 
successful hour of credit is defined as one where a ‘“C” grade has 
been maintained or earned. 

Further evidence on the quality of work done by these students is 
contained in Table 2 which gives the distribution of total number of 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MARKS RECEIVED BY 209 STUDENTS 
IN THE MATCHED GROUPS 














High-School Non-High-School 
Graduates Graduates Probability 
Grade D/oa Level 
No. Per cent No. Per cent 
A 1543.5 11.02 849.5 7.00 11.49 P<.o1 
B 3576.6 26.83 2676.8 22.09 8.94 P<.o1 
Cc 5848 41.76 5127.3 42.30 .89 P<.41 
D 1678.5 11.19 1519 12.53 296 P<.o1 
E 1045.5 7.47 1631 13.46 16.19 P<.o1 
Inc. 131 -93 317.5 2.62 10.56 P<.o1 
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quarter hours for each mark earned by the two matched groups. The 
following formula was used to determine significance:* 




































t te 
ae —_—-— t Number failing in certain area. 
y Ni Ne 
| X= N= Total number. 


, | titte titte i. 

— | V/( —) (- aa (= =) 

It is to be noted that as far as total grades are concerned, the high- 
“ school graduates earned significantly more A’s and B’s and as many C’s 
1 — as did the non-high-school graduates. They also earned significantly 
fewer D’s, E’s, and incompletes. 

The admissions officer and counselors are always interested in 
knowing if first quarter achievement is indicative of future achieve- 
ment. Table 3 shows the distribution of first quarter marks for the 
matched groups. 


i High-school graduates have a significantly larger percentage of 
— & A’s, B’s, and C’s than do the non-high-school graduates. Also, the 











e non-high-school graduates received a significantly larger percentage of 
n {| E’s and incompletes. The relationship between the grade received in 
>, (the first quarter and the total grades received appears to be high. 
a | Correlations were .882 and .862 between first quarter and total grade- 
s |} point average for the control and experimental group respectively. 

! Table 4 contains the mortality rate per quarter for the two matched 
s jf} — groups. 
f § The above table seems to indicate that the high-school graduates 


have a greater “staying power’ in college than have the non-high-school 
graduates. Twice as many high-school graduates as non-high-school 
graduates have received their degrees. The students who are still active 
in school may change the percentages to some extent, but in no case 
should this change be very great. It is evident that these students 
allowed to enter the University of Utah who did not graduate from 
high school did not perform as well as high-school graduates who 
were allowed to enter the University of Utah, and against whom they 
: were matched as to scholastic ability, age, sex, time of entering the 
; University, and college of enrollment. 


‘ Ibid., p. 81. 
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SUMMARY 


In order to compare the achievement of non-high-school graduates 
with that of regularly admitted students, matched groups were estab- 
lished. The following factors were used as the bases for matching: 
(1) sex, (2) age at time of entrance into college, (3) college of 
enrollment, (4) quarter of admission to the University, and (5) 
scholastic index. 

After controlling these variables, a comparison of the college 
achievement of the two groups was ascertained. 

It was found that the high-school graduates studied completed 
more quarters successfully, took more hours, and carried a heavier 
load per quarter than did the non-high-school graduates. The differ- 
ences between the two groups on these factors were significant at the 
.05 or .01 level. 

The control group earned significantly more A’s and B’s and as many 
C’s as did the experimental group. They also earned significantly 
fewer D’s, E’s, and incompletes. The differences were all significant 
at the .01 probability level. The same pattern also holds true for first 
quarter grades. 

The mortality rate of the matched groups was shown according to 
the number of quarters completed. A larger percentage of high- 
school graduates complete a greater number of quarters than do the 
non-high-school graduates. Six per cent of the experimental group 
have graduated while twelve per cent of the control group have 
graduated. 

From the data presented, it must be concluded that some or similar 
factors which cause students to drop out of high school before they 

graduate are still operating when they attend college. Non-high- 
school graduates, therefore, perform at a significantly lower level 
than do matched individuals who succeed in graduating from high 
school. 











Student Personnel Work, Higher Educa- 
tion and the Current World Situation* 


E. H. HopkKINs 


ROM the days when I was a small boy, living on a farm in Ohio, 

I recall the practice of clipping the wings of chickens to keep 
them from flying over the fence. One day, when my parents were 
away, I saw an old hen scratching in the garden. I caught the bird, 
and assuming that if it were good to clip one wing it would be 
twice as good to clip both wings, I proceeded to clip both wings and 
put the hen back in the chicken yard. Within a very short time, I 
discovered that the old hen was back in the garden, scratching the 
same as before. When my mother returned home, I told her about 
the wing-clipping episode, and that the old hen had flown right 
back to the garden. ‘‘But,”’ she said, ‘‘you don’t understand the prin- 
ciple. By clipping only one wing, the chicken is thrown out of balance, 
and flies around in a circle. When you clip both wings, although it 
cannot fly as far, nor as high, it can still fly because 7 zs stil in 
balance.” 

While higher education during the present period of conflict may 
not fly so far, nor so high, as we might hope, it is extremely im- 
portant that we keep it in balance, and that we do not permit it to “go 
in circles.” How we may help to keep it in balance is the subject I 
propose to explore. 

It goes without saying that my explorations will be tentative. The 
problem is not one which can be treated exhaustively in a short time. 
Indeed, its complexity is such as to give one a frustrating sense of in- 
adequacy. But it must be faced; it must be analyzed from every con- 
ceivable standpoint; and we in higher education must do the best job 
we can of achieving and maintaining balance in what appears to be a 
period of prolonged stress and instability. 

What can student personnel workers contribute toward this end? 
Since student personnel work is but one aspect of education, and 
since education—particularly the mobilization of education—is but 





* Presidential address, annual A.C.P.A. Convention, Chicago, Illinois, March 28, 
1951. 
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one phase of the total mobilization problem which this nation now 
faces, it seems clear that we should not be satisfied to confine our- 
selves solely to the area of ‘‘student personnel work.” Disregarding 
for the moment the all-inclusive and compelling problems inherent 
in the current world situation, the nature of which forces us to look 
beyond our respective specialties, I firmly believe that student person- 
nel workers generally are just about as guilty of over-specialization 
and a relatively high degree of unconcern with broad institutional, 
educational, and citizenship problems, as any of the other subject- 
matter specialists we now have on our respective campuses. 

Were it not for the compelling nature of the larger problem, I 
should like to discuss at some length the general subject of what 
appears to be a growing indifference on the part of student personnel 
workers to the over-all problems and the over-all objectives of institu- 
tions of higher learning. I think there are real hazards ahead for 
student personnel workers generally unless we recognize more clearly 
our responsibility for increasing the over-all effectiveness of higher 
education. However, my objective, as I have indicated, is to explore 
the problem of keeping higher education in balance during the critical 
period ahead. 

It may be said, first, that if we are to keep higher education im 
balance, we must maintain and even improve the essential elements of 
the programs we now offer. This means, among other things, that we 
must be able to distinguish the essential from the non-essential. It is 
already apparent that in the years immediately ahead, there will not 
be the wherewithal to perpetuate non-essentials in higher education, 
any more than we can afford non-essentials in business or govern- 
ment. Student personnel administrators, along with all other adminis- 
trators of academic and non-academic units, must be prepared to 
improve their services at the same time they curtail them. This may 
sound paradoxical, but if higher educational institutions are to do 
the job that has been imposed upon them by the critical national 
situation, and to do the job with the resources at their disposal, they 
must find ways of doing more with less. 

It is easy enough to say that we must do more with less, but it may 
not be so easy to accomplish. Just what is it that we should be doing 
more of to meet the present situation? 

Before suggesting specific answers to this question, it is necessary 
to look further into the present situation. Are we in the midst of just 
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another emergency, or are we on the threshold of a new way of life? 
Is today’s situation the kind in which we can afford to sacrifice al] 
other efforts as we did in World War II, or is it the beginning of a 
long period during which we must learn to hold a book in one hand 
and a sword in the other? It is obvious that upon our answers to these 
questions must depend the nature of our adjustments. 


THE PROBABLE LENGTH OF THE PRESENT CONFLICT 


During the early part of the Korean conflict, it was privately agreed 
in inner governmental circles that the indications pointed toward a long- 
drawn-out period of intermittent war, and threat of war, with an all- 
out World War III a definite possibility at any time. By September, 
1950, opinions were being expressed openly and freely by leaders of 
the Administration that the struggle would last for many years. Robert 
L. Clark, Manpower Director for the National Security Resources 
Board, at the September meeting of the National Conference for the 
Mobilization of Education, stated that, “We see no way out of this 
situation in which we find ourselves for at least a generation. Several 
things may happen. We may go through a decade, or more than a 
decade, as a garrison state. We may move into a long and very 
serious war, and, even if such a war were successful, we will at that 
point be face-to-face with a world on the edge of chaos.”* Other 
Administration spokesmen have publicly expressed the belief that a 
full generation will be involved. In view of the total world situation, 
the avowed purposes of the Communist Party, and the history of that 
party since 1918, it seems clear that the present struggle is one which 
will at best last for many, many years. 


THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE SITUATION 


The present situation will be explained and understood by some in 
terms of economics. Qthers will describe it in terms of the basic be- 
havioral motivations of man—whatever he chooses to call them. The 
cultural anthropologist will have his own explanation, as wili the 
theologian, the sociologist, and the historian. If competent in their 
respective fields, each of them will be right, but each will furnish only 
a fragment of the composite analysis and solution. Fortunately, scien- 
tists and scholars are now learning to pool their wisdom, and we 


* Robert L. Clark, “Planning for Defense Mobilization,” Higher Education, No- 
vember 1, 1950, p. 51. 
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have now learned that this approach has great promise for the future. 
Even more fortunately, some of our administrative leaders are recog- 
nizing the intricate complexities of the current situation and are them- 
selves striving for a proper balance in our defense against the ruth- 
Jess, immoral, unscrupulous, and sinister forces which are intent on 
our destruction. The following quotation from a recent address by 
General Lewis B. Hershey is one indication of that insight: 


“We must mobilize our military strength. We must maintain our internal 
strength through safeguarding our science, our technology, our capacity 
to devise and produce superior material, and our capacity to deal con- 
structively with human and social problems. We must be prepared, if 
successful in any coming struggle, to assume leadership of many kinds in 
a world torn apart.” 


The following statement by Robert L. Clark, whom I have already 
quoted, provides another indication of the insight into the long-range 
problem: 


“Now, since we cannot anticipate all the problems ahead of us, the key- 
note of what I would like to leave with you is that I feel the role of 
education is to create a resourceful people. I want to emphasize that word 
resourceful. That means we must have well-disciplined, well-educated, 
alert, healthy young people who can meet any kind of situation which 
may arise. . . . We had better put our main hope on good basic 
education.’’’ 


Others have stated, and correctly, I think, that the present conflict is 
being waged on at least three important fronts: the technological, 
the military, and the ideological. However, it is not my purpose here 
even to attempt such an analysis as these statements may suggest. The 
point I do wish to make is that if we are even to approach finding 
the solutions to the multitude of problems indicated by General 
Hershey and others, we must recognize the importance of the many 
subject-matter approaches, and the even greater importance of the 
interrelatedness of all these approaches. Most important of all is the 
fact that the total may be more than the sum of its parts. Herein lies 
my main thesis. 


* Statement made by General Lewis B. Hershey, in Washington, D.C. on Dec. 18, 
1950, at a special conference on Selective Service and Manpower Utilization. 
* Higher Education, loc. cit. 
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This point was brought out clearly by Sir Walter Moberly, in his 
recent book on The Crisis in the University. In his review of that 
book, Professor Eric M. Rogers, well known physicist of Princeton 
University, states: 


“But as we read Sir Walter's book, you and I will find we too have 
our doubts about our universities; not of their success in direct teaching 
and training but whether they are meeting their higher responsibilities 
of lasting education, of providing spiritual values and maintaining a 
culture which makes the ultimate difference between an educated civiliza- 
tion and a well-taught system of robots.”* (Note that this is a quotation 
from a physicist). 


The doubts, about which Professor Rogers writes, are of utmost 
importance if we are concerned with the factor of balance in higher 
education. 

In all of the areas to which I have referred, in what area have we 
had the greatest imbalance? What area has been the most neglected? 
During the past few years, some of the country’s best known and 
most reputable educators have been stating with a rather strong degree 
of conviction that the greatest weakness in higher education today is 
the lack of any emphasis on moral and spiritual values—as the mortar 
which holds together the other educational ingredients. This point 
of view has been given academic respectability by such men as Hutch- 
ins of Chicago, Conant and Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard, 
Carmen of Columbia, Griswold of Yale, Carmichael of the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Trustees of the Ford Foundation and many others, 
including Presidents Allen and Compton in my own state. While 
there is nothing new about this viewpoint, in my opinion it is so 
timely and of such importance that it needs repeated expression. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From its very beginning our nation has been a nation with a moral 
purpose. Our great historical documents, from the Mayflower Com- 
pact to the Atlantic Charter, have stressed the inalienable rights of 
human beings, the moral integrity of the individual, and in general 
the goals of American democracy. These documents and our demo- 


‘Eric M. Rogers, ‘““The Chaotic University,” a review of Crisis in the University 
by Sir Walter Moberly. Science, III: 399-403, April, 1950. 
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cratic history have had a tremendous impact on the peoples of the 
entire world. For over 300 years, our country, first in its colonial 
history and later in its national history, has been the moral champion 
of the world. This fact has given hope and aspiration to many of the 
world’s major populations. Hundreds of millions of people the world 
over have been looking to us for proof that democracy can work, 
primarily, in my opinion, because it is a way of life with a moral 
purpose. 

That is our political history, but what about the history of higher 
education? Perhaps it will be worth while to take a brief backward 
look in that direction, since higher education is our business. It may 
be that by so doing we can get some additional insight into how we 
happened to get where we are from where we were—say in 1850— 
when the major emphasis in higher education was on moral and 
ethical standards, primarily as specialized training for ministers and 
lawyers. 

According to census abstracts for the year 1850, there were then 
117 colleges in this country, with a total enrollment of 11,903 stu- 
dents. Yale University was the largest with 385 students; Harvard 
had 272, and the University of Virginia had 212. The course of 
study consisted mainly of Latin, Greek, mathematics, English com- 
position, philosophy, theology, and natural philosophy. Very few 
elective subjects were provided and graduate or professional schools 
did not exist. The primary goal was the training of young men for 
the ministry and law with emphasis upon ethics and moral values. 

Let us see what has happened since 1850, and how this is related 
to the problem of “balance” in higher education. The college popu- 
lation increased twenty-fold between 1850 and 1900, and since 
1900 the college population has increased five times faster than the 
total population, with the result that the ratio of college students to 
the total population is 35 times greater than it was a century ago.° 

As to developments other than mere physical growth, in the 45¢h 
Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, published a few months ago, Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, lists five significant developments in higher 
education during the past century which may throw light on the 






° Newsletter from the State University of New York, January 15, 1951. 
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nature of our current problems and prospects.® These five develop- 
ments, in their chronological order, are: (1) the Land-Grant College 
Act of 1862, (2) the elective system as evolved at Harvard by 
Charles W. Eliot, (3) the concept of the modern university, (4) the 
general education movement, and (5) the community college. 

Briefly stated, this means that the Land-Grant Act made college 
training available for the first time to hundreds of thousands of 
children of agricultural and industrial workers. By the Land-Grant 
Act itself, emphasis was placed on applied science and technology. 
The stress was on w##ility rather than on culture or broad scholarship. 
Along with this came the elective system, permitting students to 
choose their subjects at will. Also, a factor in the evolution of our 
present higher education was the German emphasis upon research 
and post-graduate specialization, culminating in the advent of the 
university system, initially at Johns Hopkins, Clark University, and 
Chicago. Important and beneficial as all of these developments were, 
they all helped to widen the gap between our historic emphasis on 
moral values and the newer emphasis on utilitarian, technological, 
vocational, and professional training. More and more emphasis was 
placed on the cash value of a practical education. Both directly and 
indirectly these new emphases resulted in great advances in science 
and technology, which were a vital factor in the emergence of the 
United State as the leading world power. But it was not an unmixed 
blessing to achieve a position of world leadership while at the same 
time de-emphasizing in our educational system the importance of 
moral values, ethics, the humanities, and the social sciences. The 
science of “human relations” has not developed at the same pace as 
have the utilitarian and technological sciences. 

Speaking further about the effects of the utilitarian approach to 
education, Dr. Carmichael states that higher education 


“has shown many effects of this transfer, some good and some bad. The 
good effects derive mainly from the fact that programs have become more 
realistic, the motivation of student effort has improved, and the univer- 
sities have made large gains in public interest and support. The losses 
sustained in the change relate to the shift of emphasis from long-range 
to more immediate objectives, from fundamental to applied research, 
and from basic considerations of the meaning of life to the practical 


° Oliver C. Carmichael, 45th Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1949-50, pp. 10-21. 
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considerations of the means of making a living . . . real losses have un- 
doubtedly been sustained but, provided the way is left open for a return 
to basic considerations, the gains in the long run may yet prove to out- 
weigh the losses, despite all the criticisms of those who long for the 
return of the ‘good old days’.’’? 


Fortunately, the light of the humanities has never been allowed to 
burn out completely. Some work in the liberal arts has always been 
and is still prerequisite to graduation in most institutions. And though 
the proliferation of professional and utilitarian courses continues, 
there has been increasing recognition of the need for a minimum 
cultural base. Survey courses in the principal liberal arts fields have 
long been fixtures in many institutions; the Great Books idea has 
attracted others; and in recent times “integrated courses” and “‘the 
general education movement” have gained greater and greater signifi- 
cance. 

It was against this educational background that we found ourselves 
plunged into World War II, which was an all-or-nothing conflict, 
and all our efforts were bent toward winning it. Most of our college 
campuses were converted to short term military, technical, or special- 
ized training schools, and as would be expected under such circum- 
stances, even greater emphasis than ever was placed on specialized, 
technical, and vocational subjects, and relatively little emphasis on 
liberal arts subjects. 

The five years following the close of World War II, were most 
important ones. Between V-J Day in 1945, and June of 1950, there 
was a genuine and most significant attempt by educators in this 
country to relate education more effectively to the purposes of democ- 
racy. During this short period, tremendous progress was made toward 
an improved adaptation of education to the aims and objectives of a 
democratic society. A brief review of the literature and a mere glance 
at the topics of conferences of educational organizations all over the 
nation, will furnish quantitative evidence of the truth of this state- 
ment. However, the evidence is not only quantitative but qualitative 
as well. You are familiar with the great progress during this period 
of the “general education’’ movement, involving basic curricular 
revisions on hundreds of college campuses. And in spite of the im- 


portance of the historical trends to which I have just referred, I am 


" Ibid. 
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sure that no other five-year period in our history has produced so 
many significant cocuments pointed to the increased social responsi- 
bilities of higher education. Among such documents are the Report of 
the Presidents’ Commission on Higher Education, Harvard’s Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, M.1.T.’s Report of its Mid-Century Convocation 
on the Social Implications of Scientific Progress, the N.E.A. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission Reports on Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools and American Education and International 
Tensions. These documents are of far-reaching significance, and they 
are only a few of the important ones published during this short 
interval. 

During this same five-year period, important progress in the same 
direction has been made in the international sphere. As evidence of 
this, I need mention only UNESCO, the Institute of International 
Education, the program of the Department of State, the Fulbright 
program, and the numerous educational commissions which have been 
sent to foreign countries. 

The fact that we have been making progress toward relating edu- 
cation more effectively to our social and political environment is no 
cause for complacency. These developments indicate merely that we 
are moving in the right direction, not that we have achieved the 
sought-for balance in our higher educational institutions. We have 
been given some exceedingly valuable guide-posts by commissions and 
men in whom we have confidence. But the actual task of achieving 
that balance remains a task for you and me and our colleagues in our 
respective institutions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL WORKERS 


Just what does all this mean for those of us who are engaged in 
student personnel work? From a practical standpoint, what can we 
do about the foregoing problems, first, in a general way, and secondly, 
more specifically in relation to the mobilization problems which the 
nation now faces? By venturing some positive suggestions, I do not 
wish to imply that student personnel workers are not already con- 
tributing to the attainment of the general purposes I have indicated. 
On the contrary, I am sure they are. However, insofar as individual 
professional groups are concerned, I know of no other group which 
is in a better position, nor which is better qualified, nor whose pro- 
fessional aims are more closely related to the problems which have 
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so og been cited, than the members of the student personnel and guidance 
Si- profession. Competent student personnel workers are trained in the 
of & application of the scientific method to social problems. They are 
‘a- § trained in education, sociology, and psychology. They know the needs 
on —} of the individual and of society. They know the importance of the 
ca j human personality and of human values. 

es In a positive way, I have one general suggestion to make, and then 
al J 4 number of specific ones which are related to the emergency prob- 
€Y — lems which today confront colleges and universities throughout the 
tt country. 

iM This general suggestion is related to the main thesis of this paper, 
wi and is given as at least one positive answer to the moral and ethical 
of Ff weaknesses which have been pointed out by some of our best known 
al and most respected educators whom I have already mentioned. 
ht Paraphrasing the words of Professor Rogers, quoted earlier, who 

himself paraphrased the words of Sir Walter Moberly, the suggestion 





is that even small groups, in this case, student personnel workers, can 
and should make themselves heard, becoming what Toynbee would 


be 4 
op cannes 
Os Ris 


a term “‘creative minorities.’ Sir Walter Moberly would say: 
; i “Speak your mind, Even in your academic work, let your principles 
" F appear. Where you see right and wrong, say so. Continue a discussion in 
e the field of religion or ethics without fear... . Let us, at the expense of 
d } some comfort and some academic progress, encourage the growth of 
& &§ serious thinking and ethical discussion, encourage a sense of the value of 
ir § having values, by means of any groups of people, Christians and others, 
who will seek a clearer view and speak their minds on the ultimate 
problems of the day, who feel that ‘people matter’. . . ”* 


In a report on Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, 
published last spring by the N.E.A. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, we have been given a list of specific values which that Com- 
mission believes are generally accepted by the American people. That 
commission, which was made up of eminent educators, submits as the 
basic moral and spiritual value in American life, the supreme im- 
portance of the individual human personality. In support of this, the 
Commission has also re-emphasized such human value concepts as 
individual responsibility for one’s own conduct, institutions as servants 
of mankind, mutual consent as opposed to violence, devotion to truth, 
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* Science, loc. cit. 
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respect for excellence, moral equality, brotherhood as opposed to 
selfish interests, equal opportunity for the pursuit of happiness, and 
the recognition of emotional and spiritual experiences as transcending 
the materialistic aspects of life.° 

As to the specific suggestions concerning what student personnel 
workers can contribute in the present emergency, it seems to me that 
there are a number of major problem areas in which we are in a 
position to make a special contribution. In all of them the “student 
personnel point of view”’ is important. 

1. The Training, Conservation, and Maximum Utilization of our 
Manpower Resources. The manner in which student personnel people 
can contribute to the solution of this problem is so obvious that to 
mention it is sufficient. The problem is perhaps the “Number 1” prob- 
lem before Congress at the present time; no issue in recent years has 
been the subject of more Congressional Committee hearings or of 
more newspaper publicity. Yet there has been a dearth of committee 
testimony and active participation in this issue by professional student 
personnel workers. You will be interested to know, however, that a 
CGPA committee on Manpower Utilization, under the chairmanship 
of W. W. Blaesser, last spring submitted a three-page statement 
of recommendations and accepted principles for effective utilization 
of manpower. The report was submitted directly to Messrs. Hershey, 
Clark, Tobin and Wilson, and to Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Also, your ACPA president, after consultation with educators 
throughout the Northwest, submitted a rather lengthy statement on 
manpower mobilization plans to the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees. This statement appears in the printed hearings of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee,*® and parts of it were quoted by Senator 
Lyndon Johnson in his Report of the Committee on Armed Services 
which accompanied Senate Bill I." 

2. An Opportunity for ACPA or CGPA. In relation to the man- 
power policy developments on the national level, you will recall that 
Senate Bill I authorized the President to turn back to the colleges and 


* Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Schools 
(Washington, D.C., N.E.A., 1951), 100 pp. 

” Hearings before the Preparedness Sub-committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, U.S. Senate, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, on S.1 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1951), pp. 1017-24. 

™ Report of the Committee on Armed Services to Accompany S. 1 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1951), No. 117, pp. 25, 49. 
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to universities up to 75,000 highly talented young men each year for the 
id purpose of acquiring higher education—as an investment in our future 
gs F national welfare. The law calls for a civilian commission of five mem- 
bers to determine the policies and procedures by which the 75,000 
ea 7 shall be classified and selected for college training. This, clearly, is a 
at § personnel job. Furthermore, it is a student personnel job. The classifica- 
. tion of college students, and the prediction of their success, is our 
nt business. Even though we may not yet have found all the answers to 
the problems of prediction, there is no other professional or non- 
od professional group which is more capable of contributing to the job 
le which has been outlined for the five-man civilian commission which 
0 is called for by the law. 
o- For these reasons, it is my strong recommendation that the Ameri- 
AS can College Personnel Association, or the Council of Guidance and 
of Personnel Associations, while in session in this convention, adopt a 
"€ resolution calling for a nomination of one of our own members for 
at appointment to the five-man civilian commission which will be 
a appointed by the President under the law. 
P 3. Military Personnel Policies and Procedures. Most of you will 
Mt recall that by the end of World War II, the personnel selection and 
n classification procedures in the military services were developed to a 
; fairly satisfactory degree. However, in too many instances the func- 


tion of personnel ass7gnments and actual placements was not nearly 


s so satisfactorily carried out. In many military installations, the classifi- 
n cation officers performed outstanding jobs of testing, interviewing, 
and classifying military personnel, later to find the personnel assigned 
e | by hit-or-miss methods. As professional personnel workers, we should 
ae contribute whatever we can, and in whatever way we can, to the con- 
sf tinued development of sound personnel practices within the military 
services. 
F 4. Articulation of High School and College. This is an old subject, 
t and one which has received considerable attention in the literature, 


but far less attention in practice. As a consequence of current Selec- 

tive Service regulations, and in the light of legislation relative to the 

, drafting of 18 year-olds, 1814 year-olds, and 19 year-olds, and ROTC 
programs, it currently has a new significance. High school superintend- 
ents, principals and counselors are most anxious to develop closer 
working relationships with the colleges in order to give maximum 
assistance to their students before graduation from high school. We 
can all contribute to this end. 
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5. Acceleration. Within recent months you have heard much about 
the advisability or desirability of accelerating college and university 
programs. A number of institutions already have announced acceler- 
ated programs. Others report they plan to follow suit. For some it is 
a means of getting students before other institutions get them, but for 
others it represents a genuine attempt to give students as much ad- 
vanced training as possible before they enter military service. For still 
other institutions, it is simply a matter of self-protection, and for some 
it is a matter of getting on the band-wagon. (As for the latter group, 
I hope they can tell the difference between a hearse and a bandwagon.) 

The important point is the fact that apparently no one really yet 
knows whether acceleration is or is not a sound educational practice. 
The question is much too vital to be answered without careful con- 
sideration, since a pattern established now may be with us for many 
years. Above all, the pattern should not be established as a by-product 
of an institutional race for students. 

Student personnel workers, whose primary interests are in students, 
in their welfare and their progress, should be able to provide much 
valuable information on this subject. It should be possible to go back 
and study the effects of accelerated programs on students and their 
progress during World War II. This is an urgent problem of nation- 
wide consequence, and student personnel workers appear especially 
well-qualified to contribute toward its solution. 

6. Preparation of student personnel record summaries to accompany 
students who enter military service. As a former Naval Classification 
and Personnel Officer, in charge of processing newly inducted recruits 
during World War II, I can say unhesitatingly that it would have 
been most helpful to our testing and classification program, and 
particularly helpful to the individual recruit, if high schools and 
colleges had been able to supply pertinent personnel information 
which undoubtedly was available in their personnel files. If some uni- 
form personnel record form can be worked out for this purpose, I feel 
certain that it would be welcomed by military classification and 
personnel officers and it would be of real value to the individuals 
concerned. 

7. Student Personnel Service on an International Basis. Earlier, | 
mentioned a few of the educational accomplishments within the 
past five years on the international level. While much has been done 
in spreading the democratic concept of education to underdeveloped 
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countries, and to other foreign countries, personnel and guidance 
people have been slow to participate actively and aggressively in these 
programs. I recommend that we as individuals, and as an organization, 
search for additional and specific opportunities to spread the influence 
of our profession on an international basis. I sincerely hope that our 
new organization, if and when unification becomes complete, can 
work toward the next step of making it truly an international organi- 
zation. 

8. Maximum Utilization of Faculty and Staff within each Institu- 
tion. This is not a student personnel problem, but it is a personnel 
problem, and most of you are probably in a position to make a 
special contribution toward its solution. During the days ahead, 
colleges and universities may expect to be called upon to render 
many unusual services. Special military and non-military training 
programs will be requested. Many of the special skills and talents of 
college and university faculties will be needed. If your own institution 
has not already done so, you can make a genuine contribution to your 
institution and to the national welfare by taking the initiative in 
suggesting and assisting in the development of an orderly process for 
identifying and cataloguing all of the special skills, talents, and 
qualifications of the members of your faculty. If you have IBM 
equipment, this will be a relatively simple process. 

9. Research. In lean years, or in otherwise critical periods, too 
often one of the first functions to be laid aside is research. This should 
not be. It may not be possible to permit research activities to proceed 
as usual; research projects must be more carefully selected; waste 
motion must be eliminated. Insofar as possible, but not at the expense 
of all basic research, the projects should be closely related to current 
critical issues. Both basic and applied research must go on. 

In a recent issue of the Reader's Digest, we are reminded by 
Walter P. Chrysler that during the leanest years of the depression of 
the thirties, the Chrysler Corporation did not curtail its research pro- 
gtam. The fact that they did not later paid great dividends. In view 
of the issues now at stake, it is far more important to keep plugging 
away in social science and personnel research than it was for the 
Chrysler Corporation to maintain its research program during the 
thirties, but the principle is the same. Somehow, find the time—your 
own personal time if need be—for research. 

10, Doing more with less. This I mentioned earlier. I mention it 
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here only in summary and for emphasis. Whether we are in business, 
industry, government, or in educational institutions, the situation 
confronting us will in most cases demand that we reduce our staffs 
somewhat and that we become more efficient, that we concentrate on 
the essentials and eliminate non-essentials. This pill will make a few 
of us “gulp,” but we must be prepared to swallow it. It has been my 
observation that student personnel workers are just as prone to get 
themselves wrapped up with non-essentials as are other groups of the 
college faculty. Let us face this problem squarely and objectively. Take 
the initiative yourselves to ‘squeeze the water” out of your programs 
so that you can honestly say that your institution is getting the 
highest possible return on its investment in its student personnel 
program 

11. Your assistance is needed in creating a sense of stability and 
security on the campus. The events of the past nine months have 
created waves of unrest and tension on most if not all campuses 
throughout the country. Under the circumstances, this was inevitable. 
The uncertainties which students now face, including such alternatives 
as the prospect of combat duty in Korea, or in another Korea, the 
uncertainties with respect to all of their life objectives, hopes and 
ambitions, naturally tended to create increasingly an atmosphere of 
unrest, insecurity, fear, and anxiety on our campuses. 

Perhaps it should also be said that the effects of current tensions 
have not been confined to students. It goes without saying that not 
all of the members of our faculties—including student personnel 
administrators and counselors—have risen with equal calmness to 
meet the situation. 

For the most part, satisfactory adjustments to our new problems 
have yet to be made. Furthermore, they will be difficult adjustments 
to make—in the face of the military and national situation, reduced 
enrollments, institutional financial uncertainties, increased taxes, the 
rising cost of living in relation to fixed salaries, and other similar 
sources of tension. But we must “keep on keeping on!” 


SUMMARY 


In summary, let me review very briefly the major points I have 


attempted to cover. 
In the first place, it is more important now than ever before that we 


maintain balance in higher education. Student personnel workers can 
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contribute much toward this objective. In my opinion, the greatest 
source of imbalance in recent years has been an inadequate emphasis 
upon moral and spiritual values. Our great historic political documents 
make it apparent that our nation has always been a nation with a 
moral purpose. In times like these, we cannot afford to lose sight of 
our moral obligations and our moral purposes. They are basic and 
fundamental to the preservation of our freedom. The history of higher 
education in this country shows that in the field of education we 
have strayed somewhat from a proper realization of the importance 
of human values. I have reviewed briefly some of the influences which 
brought this about. However, some of our most distinguished educa- 
tors have now made it academically respectable to discuss openly and 
frankly the place of human values in public education, including 
higher education. Some guide-posts have been established, but for 
the most part the job of implementation remains to be done. In this 
connection, there is a genuine responsibility and opportunity for stu- 
dent personnel workers; and we are capable of assuming that re- 
sponsibility. 

Finally, I have listed a number of specific ways in which it occurs 
to me that student personnel workers may contribute in a positive 
manner to meeting the situation which the nation now faces. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many other ways in which we can contribute, 
perhaps even more importantly, but I have submitted those suggestions 
which seem to me feasible and timely. 

To meet the challenge which the current situation presents, will 
require all the courage and all the resources, all the initiative and all 
the skill, all the optimism and all the esprit de corps that we in our 
collective efforts can muster. The job will not be easy, but it can be 
done, it must be done, and the rewards will be high. 


Comparative Academic Achievement of 
Probationary and Non-Probationary 
Veterans* 


LAWRENCE M. DERIDDER 


INTRODUCTION 


A’ A TIME when colleges and universities can expect an exodus and 
return of students somewhat comparable to that of the early 
nineteen-forties, it is well to re-examine once again the effect that 
service-caused interruption has upon scholarship. The academic suc- 
cess of veterans already has been the subject of considerable research. 
In most studies the veterans were equated with the nonveterans on 
such bases as aptitude test scores, high school rank, sex, and marital 
status. Tibbitts and Hunter’ concluded that the veterans’ academic 
performance was equivalent to that of the nonveterans’. The majority 
of the investigators, however, such as Clark,? Epler,* Kvaraceus and 
Baker,* Garmezy and Crose,® Welborn,® Pierson,’ and Thompson and 
Flesher,® found that the veteran made slightly, though significantly, 


* Adapted from Selected Factors Related to the Academic Achievement of Pro- 
bationary Students Graduated in 1948 from the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts of the University of Michigan. An unpublished doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted under the chairmanship of Dr. H. C. Koch, University of Michigan, 1950. 

*Clark Tibbitts and Woodrow W. Hunter, ‘Veterans and Non-Veterans at the 
University of Michigan,” School and Society, LXV (May 10, 1947), 350. 

* Edward L. Clark, “The Veteran as a College Freshman,” School and Society, 
LXVI (September 13, 1947), 207. 

* Stephen E. Epler, “Do Veterans Make Better Grades Than Non-Veterans?” 
School and Society, LXVI (October 4, 1947), 270. 

* William C. Kvaraceus and James Baker, “The Achievement of Veterans and 
Non-Veterans in One Required Course at Boston University,” School and Society, 
LXIV (November 30, 1946), 385. 

* Norman Garmezy and Jean M. Crose, ‘‘A Comparison of the Academic Achieve- 
ment of Matched Groups of Veteran and Non-Veteran Freshmen at the University 
of Iowa,” Journal of Educational Research, XLI (March, 1948), 249. 

* Ernest L. Welborn, “The Scholarship of Veterans Attending a Teachers College,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XL (November, 1946), 211. 

7 Roland R. Pierson, “Age Versus Academic Success in College Students,” School 
and Society, LX VIII (August 7, 1948), 94. 

* Ronald B. Thompson and Marie A. Flesher, “Comparative Academic Records of 
Veterans and Civilian Students,” American Association of Collegiate Registrars Jour- 
nal, XXII (January, 1947), 179. 
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better grades than his nonveteran counterpart. A number of reasons 
were advanced to account for this small but consistent superiority. 
The veteran, it was felt, was better motivated, had an increased clarity 
of purpose, greater maturity, increased responsibilities (such as 
marriage), greater experience, and relative freedom from financial 
needs which allowed more time for study. 

After investigating the backgrounds of veterans and nonveterans 
at Northwestern University, Clark® concluded that the former, as a 
rule, succeeded in spite of a somewhat lower socio-economic status: 
their parents were less often college trained, and their fathers were 
less often professional men and more often job holders in the lower 
occupational categories. According to Thompson and Pressey,?® the 
veteran group also included a distinctly larger proportion of men who 
had been in the lower third of their respective high school classes, 
another item of educational history which usually presaged lower 
college records. 

Day, Thompson and Pressey, and Love and Hutchison’ con- 
sidered the postwar academic records of former students. They dis- 
covered that these students earned higher averages over their pre- 
service grades, but that the greatest betterment of academic standing 
was made by those students who were in academic difficulties before 
leaving for the service. Welborn’ felt that the amount of improve- 
ment appeared to be inversely proportional to the level of prewar 
marks. The conclusion of Day’® and those of Love and Hutchison can 
be more explicitly stated in the words of the latter. They wrote that 
prior to service the men in the lowest group averaged “‘. . . more than 
an entire letter mark higher than they did before the war.’ 


*Clark, op. cit., p. 206. 
* Ronald B. Thompson and S. L. Pressey, ‘An Analysis of the Academic Records 
of 2,144 Veterans,” College and University, XXIII (January, 1948), 251. 
“Edmund E. Day, “Academic Achievement of Veterans at Cornell University,” 
School and Society, LXV (February 8, 1947), 101. 
* Thompson and Pressey, op. cit., p. 251. 
*L. L. Love and C. A. Hutchison, “Academic Progress of Veterans,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XXV (November, 1946), 224. 
* Welborn, op. cit., p. 214. 
™ Day, op. cit., p. 102. 
* Love and Hutchison, op. cit., p. 224. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of the present study, part of a comprehensive investi- 
gation of factors related to academic achievement, is to determine 
whether a significant difference existed between the pre- and post- 
service achievements of probationary and non-probationary students 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Michigan. 

To obtain the groups used in this study, two different selective 
criteria were used. First, the records of the 1,071 students who 
graduated from the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts on 
June, 1948 were examined. Of these graduates, 212 students, or 20 
per cent, were found who had incurred academic probation at some 
time during their residence at Michigan and had sufficiently raised their 
average to graduate. An equal number of non-probationary students 
was then selected, chosen at random according to sex, from the same 
graduating class. From the probationary and non-probationary groups 
thus formed, those male students who had their college program 
interrupted by a period spent in the armed forces were selected for 
this study. Preliminary investigations had disclosed only four women 
within the samples, three probationary and one non-probationary, who 
had served in the armed forces. As a result, the records of men alone 
were examined and analyzed. 

The criterion for determining the academic survival of students in 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts was grades. Despite 
their variability and doubtful validity, grades represented college suc- 
cess as the term is usually understood, and provided easily accessible 
objective data which readily lent themselves to statistical procedures. 

Honor-point averages, used throughout this study to determine the 
academic standing of students, were obtained by dividing the total 
number of honor points earned by the total number of semester hours 
of credit undertaken. At the University of Michigan the number of 
honor points per semester hour of credit assigned to each letter mark 
is as follows: A -4, B -3, C -2, D -1, and E -0. Thus the honor-point 
averages so computed might extend over the possible range 0.0 to 4.0. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The principal problem of this investigation was to determine 
whether differences in scholastic success actually did exist between 
probationary and non-probationary students as shown by the obtained 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME SPENT BY MEN IN THE COLLEGE 
- OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS BEFORE AND 
AFTER MILITARY SERVICE 






































€ 

P . Number of Mean of 

5 | Grouping Cases Semesters . 

f Before service 

Probationary 72 2.86 0.32 

. Non-probationary 34 2.76 

”) After service 

Probationary 116 4.49 3.43" 

n Non-probationary 107 3.99 

0 

e * Significant at the 1 per cent level. 

t 

5 data, The number of semesters of attendance by preservice students 

e and the honor-point averages earned during these semesters were 

5 grouped in such a way that the difference between their means could 

1 be analyzed. The Fisher ¢ was used to test the significance of the 

rt differences between the mean scores. 

2 Table I indicates that the number of semesters attended by men in 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts prior to entering the 
military service was not in any way associated with their academic 
success. Following military service, however, probationary men spent 

7 an average of one-half semester longer in the College than did non- 

e probationary men (Table II). Although the probationary and non- 

. probationary men had spent approximately the same length of time in 

( attendance at the College before entering service, the mean honor- 

: TABLE II 

| . MEANS OF HONOR-POINT AVERAGES EARNED BY MEN BEFORE 

, AND AFTER MILITARY SERVICE 

§ j 

f iis Number of Mean of Honor- ‘ 

, ie Cases Point Average 

t © Before service 

| Probationary 72 1.88 12.04* 

: Non-probationary 34 2.77 

i After service 

: Probationary 116 2.47 6.59* 
> FF Non-probationary 107 2.85 
1 








* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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point average of the former was significantly lower than that of the 
latter. The mean honor-point average of the probationary men, less 
than a “C’, is almost a whole letter-grade below that earned by the 
non-probationary students during an equivalent period of time. The 
difference between the mean honor-point average earned after service 
by the two groups, although about two-fifths of a letter-grade, is 
nevertheless significant at the 1 per cent level. 

A closer inspection of Table II reveals that the mean honor-point 
after service average of probationary men is over one-half of a letter- 


TABLE III 


MEANS OF HONOR-POINT AVERAGES EARNED BY PROBATIONARY 
AND NON-PROBATIONARY STUDENTS MATCHED ON 
BASIS OF PRESERVICE ATTENDANCE 











es Number of Mean of Honor- ‘ 
Ping Cases Point Average 
Non-probationary 
Before service 31 2.77 1.56 
After service 31 2.95 
Probationary 
Before service 31 1.76 10.99* 
After service 31 2.72 














* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


grade higher than the average earned prior to service. The average 
of the non-probationary students, on the other hand, rose only .08 of 
a letter grade above the preservice average. 

To determine more accurately the change that occurred in the 
academic standing of preservice students who were on probation at 
the time they entered the military service, they were matched with 
non-probationary students on the basis of semesters attended at the 
College before entering service. The mean honor-point average of the 
thirty-one pairs of students thus matched was computed (Table III). 
Those men who were on probation at the time they left the University 
for service raised their average grade almost a whole letter as com- 
pared with the .18 of a letter achieved by non-probationary students. 

In order to check the obtained results further, a subsample of 
students, matched on the bases of A.C.E. gross scores and sex, was 
then selected. To obtain comparable results, the same analysis tech- 
niques were again employed (Tables IV-V). As in Table I, the 
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TABLE IV 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME SPENT BY MATCHED A.C.E. MEN IN 
THE COLLEGE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS 
BEFORE AND AFTER MILITARY SERVICE 








=———o— 





tal Number of Mean of 
Grouping Cases Semesters . 

Before service 

Probationary 26 3.27 0.99 

Non-probationary 23 2.88 
After service 

Probationary 26 4.41 4.19* 

Non-probationary 23 3.84 














* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 


difference between the means of semesters attended before service is 
not large enough to be significant. The probationary men in this 
subsample, however, like those in the larger group from which they 
were drawn, attended the University more than a half-semester longer 
than the comparable non-probationary group. The difference between 
the mean honor-point averages of the groups before service was, as 
in Table II, significant at the 1 per cent level. The Fisher ¢ for the 
difference between the means of the honor-point averages after 
service was not significant, and therefore, not comparable with the 
total sample in this respect. It is interesting to note that the probation- 
ary group raised its mean grade-point average four-fifths of a letter- 
gtade over its preservice average as compared to a rise of one-fourth 
of a letter-grade for the non-probationary group. 


TABLE V 


MEANS OF HONOR-POINT AVERAGES EARNED BY MATCHED A.C.E. 
MEN BEFORE AND AFTER MILITARY SERVICE 











: Number of Mean of Honor- 
Grouping Cases Point Average : 

Before service 

Probationary 26 1.91 8.15* 

Non-probationary 23 2.77 
After service 

Probationary 26 2.72 .'70 

Non-probationary 23 3.01 

















* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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CONCLUSION 


Probationary and matched A.C.E. probationary male students re- 
spectively earned averages after service .50 and .80 of a letter-grade 
higher than their preservice averages (Tables II and V). The averages 
of non-probationary and matched A.C.E. non-probationary males rose 
.08 and .24 of a letter-grade respectively during the same period of 
time (Tables II and V). Students on probation at the time they left 
the College for military service raised their average grade almost 
a whole letter-grade, as compared with the .18 of a letter-grade 
achieved by their fellow non-probationary students (Table III). Not 
only did former students make significantly higher averages over their 
preservice grades, but also the greatest gain in academic average was 
made by those students who were in academic difficulties before 
leaving for the service. Consequently, these results appear to confirm 
those of Day, Thompson and Pressey, and Love and Hutchison. 

The College of Literature, Science and the Arts adopted a policy, 
at the close of World War II, which essentially permitted much Jati- 
tude in the readmission of its service men who had been on probation 
prior to service. In effect, the College recognized that the pressures 
on youth about to be drafted had been excessive, that maturity and 
experience can induce a considerable motivational change, and that 
the college had continued responsibilities towards its potential aca- 
demic casualties. The number of readmitted students who were 
subsequently able to retain the requisite academic average for gradua- 
tion indicates the worth of the College’s policy. At this period of 
crisis in the lives of our present college population, it may be well 
to review the records of service-interrupted students and begin to 
consider means of alleviating preservice pressures and providing for 
greater freedom in readmission following service. 
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The Functions of Faculty Committees 
JAMES KENNETH MUNFORD 


F WE EXPECT committees to operate efficiently, we must do two 
I things: (1) limit them to the functions which they can perform 
effectively and (2) provide them with techniques which will render 
their work effectual. 

In the April 1950 issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERsITY I sought to 
point out that committees come in for frequent and severe criticism 
because of their costliness, their indecision, their tendency to pro- 
crastinate, and their lack of precision. Their use for improper purposes 
shifts responsibilities and weakens administrative control. Their mis- 
use frequently renders them impotent. 

On the other hand, the article went on to say, for certain functions 
in effective administration committees have no peer. Work that re- 
quires the best thinking of several minds, that requires the sharing of 
experiences in reaching decisions, and that demands a synthesis of 
varying points of view may best be performed through committees. 

To gain insight into the functions of faculty committees it may 
help, first of all, to settle upon a scheme of classification. Several 
writers have considered the taxonomy of committees. In the April 
1949 issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, Robert C. Mahn divided 
faculty committees into three categories: executive, standing, and 
special. Such classification, however, does not reveal the functions of 
such groups, does not indicate what they do. Other specialists in 
organization and administration have suggested various schemes of 
classification. The following will serve as examples: 

Thomas R. Jones has observed these categories of committees in 
business and industry: 


1. Those in control 

2. Those which carry out an investigational program 

3. Those which meet chiefly for the purpose of disseminating infor- 
mation 

4, Those brought together for the purpose of discussion.* 


*“Theories and Types of Organization,” A. M. A. Bulletin, Production Executive 
Series, No. 82, 1929. p. 22. 
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Ralph Currier Davis has set up these types of committees: | 


1. Executive 
2. Research 
3. Advisory 
4. Policy making.* 


Comstock Glaser divides administrative committees in government 
into the following classes: 


1. The executive committee operates within its sphere much as an 
individual would: it has direct responsibilities, makes definite decisions, 
and gives orders. 

2. The policy-forming or planning committee has no immediate re- 
sponsibilities, but is expected to analyze a problem or field of activity 
and develop a long-range program of action. Such a committee’s determ- 
inations are best submitted as recommendations to the chief administrator 
—to give it direct authority often leads to organizational confusion. 

3. The fact-finding committee gathers and classifies information, 
usually in more detail than a policy-forming committee, but does not as 
a rule make definite recommendations. 

4. The discussion committee does not have any set task to perform but 
exists mainly for exchanging information and ideas. In practice, many 
committees which begin as one type take on characteristics of others, 
and some are hybrids from their inception.* 

Elmore Peterson and E. Grosvenor Plowman list these functions of 
committees: 

1. Purely advisory, serving only to assemble and transmit information 
concerning the appealed problem to the higher executive who will 
formulate the required administrative policy. 

2. To exchange information 


3. To give information to a superior 
4. To decide questions as a group by majority or even by unanimous 


vote.* 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield writes: 


Viewing the different kinds of task for which boards and committees 


? Industrial Organization and Management. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 


p. 90. 
® Administrative Procedure. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 


1941. p. 66. 
* Business Organization and Management, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1942. 


p. 328. 
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are set up, we are likely to find them characterized according to one or 
another of five distinctive functions, namely, 

1. An Executive Function 

2. A Legislative Function 

3. An Adjusting Function 

4, An Administrative Function 

5. A Trustee Function.5 


College and university faculty committees do not appear to fit 
exactly into any of the above classifications. They do, however, seem 
to fall rather naturally into about five categories. Segregated ac- 
cording to the special purposes they fulfill, faculty committees may 
be classified as: 

1. Policy-forming or legislative. Committees in this group establish 
the rules and regulations, the laws and by-laws within a certain 
assigned sphere, or formulate such legislation in order that it may 
receive the sanction of another body or an individual authorized to 
enact it. 

2. Executive or Administrative. Committees in this group have 
the responsibility of carrying out policy or regulation established by 
the policy-forming committees, by other legislative bodies, or by 
administrative officers. To a certain extent they also make policy; 
whenever a committee makes a decision it also establishes policy. 

3. Judicial. Committees in this group interpret the policy as it 
applies to specific cases. They seek the just solution to the problems 
assigned them. They review petitions and try cases. 

4, Advisory or Consultative. Committees in this group use the 
special skills and knowledge of their membership to prepare organized 
statements of advice for some other body or for an individual. 

5. Research or Investigational. Committees in this group seek 
objective evidence, interpret it, and formulate it into statements that 
become meaningful and useful to some other agency. 

Obviously, not every faculty committee devotes itself solely to 
only one of these functions. Some committees combine two, three, or 
even all five of these functions and find as a consequence that the con- 
fused membership does not at all times have a clear conception of 
which of the five functions the committee is performing. 

Legally and traditionally faculty committees have had authority 


* Training for Group Experience. New York: The Inquiry, 1929. p. 67. 
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to operate in all five types of committee functions. They have pos- 
sessed power to legislate, to administer, to judge, to advise, and to in- 
vestigate. They have worked in the various categories of internal 
administration of colleges and universities; that is, they have handled 
problems arising in instruction, in business and finance, in student 
personnel, in public relations, and in over-all planning. 

In the past faculty committees have been called upon most fre- 
quently to handle problems relating to student personnel. Some of the 
oldest committees established carried duties relating to athletics, admis- 
sions, student activities, scholarships, placement, and discipline. Facul- 
ties have frequently assisted with public relations through committees 
on publications, on lectures and concerts, and on high-school relations. 
A majority of institutions have at least two committees primarily con- 
cerned with instruction: a library committee and a committee on cur- 
riculum, courses, or instruction. Although at one time a considerable 
number of institutions used a finance committee, an auditing com- 
mittee, or a committee on buildings and grounds, on the cemetery, 
or on clocks and bells, committees concerned with business and 
finance and with the maintenance of the physical plant seem to have 
lost whatever popularity they once had. 

In brief, committees have in the past handled all types of func- 
tions, but have primarily concerned themselves with student personnel, 
public relations, and instruction. 

Almost unanimous agreement has been reached among the analysts 
that it is the function of a group to deliberate and the function of an 
individual to execute. Thus a committee fits well into a system at 
points requiring a considerable amount of deliberation. In drawing 
up laws, a committee serves as an excellent agency for pre-voting 
deliberation. If a law or regulation needs testing or a case needs trying 
in court-like proceedings, a committee serves admirably as a judicial 
body. If a problem requires the combined advice of specialists or 
calls for investigation, a committee provides the structure through 
which advice may be formulated and the results of investigation col- 
lated. If in unusual circumstances it becomes necessary for a group of in- 
dividuals to assume responsibility for executing a policy or carrying 
out other administrative functions, organizing the group into a com- 

mittee has the advantage of giving it a certain status, of making its 
proceedings more formal, and of providing for records of its actions. 

Normally, however, once a law has been made, a decision reached, 
a piece of advice formulated, or the results of an investigation evalu- 
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ated, the time of useful service of a committee has passed. Once it 
has been determined what is to be done, it is the place of one indi- 
vidual to see that it is done. Any other method of executing a policy 
wastes the time, energy, and mental resources of those responsible for 
executing it. Holding one individual responsible for carrying out a 
policy not only gives reasonable assurance that it will be carried out 
but also makes certain that in case of failure the responsibility for the 
failure can be definitely pinned upon one person instead of upon 
an irresponsible group. 

The work of a faculty committee, therefore, should be confined to 
these functions: 


1. Formulating legislation 

2. Handling judicial proceedings 
3. Acting as an advisory council 

4, Serving as an investigating board 


A committee should refrain from the temptation to administer except 
in unusual emergencies. As Dean Keppel of Columbia once wrote: 


When actual administrative work is done by faculty committees . . . it is 
performed usually inefficiently and always wastefully. . . . The cost must 
be measured in what the members of the committee might be doing with 
the time and energy which they devote to the tasks for which by 
temperament and training they are ordinarily far from being well fitted.® 


Appointing committees to do only those jobs which they can do well 
will greatly increase their effectiveness. 

Other practices recommended to improve the quality of committee 
work may be summarized as follows: 

1. A committee should know its own function. If it knows with 
assurance whether it is to take legislative, judicial, advisory, investi- 
gative, or administrative action, it can from the outset attack its 
duties effectively. 

2. It should know its objectives. If it can divide up the work as- 
signed to it into concise objectives which lie within its ability to ac- 
complish, it can more intelligently plan the course it must take to 
get its job done. 

3. It should make use of tested techniques. A committee can im- 
prove its operation through the use of such tested practices as (a) 
planning a meeting so that the agenda is not rammed through but is 





* Frederick Paul Keppel, Columbia. New York: Oxford University Press, 1914. 
pp. 234-5. 
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kept moving forward toward a definite objective, (b) circulating the 
minutes of a previous meeting before the next meeting, (c) preparing 
members and resource persons ahead of time for what is to come 
up at a meeting, and (d) in general handling the committee’s responsi- 
bility in a straightforward, business-like manner. 

4. It should avoid misuse. A committee can improve its operation 
if it frees itself from excesses and misuses which sometimes accumu- 
late. It should avoid (a) permitting itself to be used for a “‘tactical 
purpose,’ that is, for approving a point of view or a decision already 
arrived at, or for shielding someone who fears facing an issue directly; 
(b) continuing to meet or to remain organized as a committee after 
its work has been finished; and (c) allowing itself to be used to 
accomplish work which an individual could do more effectively. 

The idea that a committee is just a group of people—as one wag 
has defined it “meeting to take minutes and waste hours’’—must be 
discarded. A committee consists of individuals each of whom has 
definite responsibilities. The chairman must realize that as nominal 
leader he must help the members increase their capacity to work to- 
gether effectively. If he gets the idea he should carry the whole load, 
he must discard such a mistaken idea. The secretary or recorder must 
realize his responsibility for keeping the membership informed at 
regular intervals as to what progress the committee has made toward 
its objective. A resource person used properly can lend authenticity 
and practicality to committee deliberations and solutions. Each member 
must feel a responsibility for eliminating extraneous discussion and 
for working toward the committee’s objectives. 

In the final analysis, the individual member holds the key to the 
committee’s success. His ability and his attitude largely determine how 
well the committee achieves its purpose. The member who allows his 
loquacity, his prejudices, his outside interests, his irritability, his in- 
ability to co-operate, or his low level of insight to stand in the way of 
committee progress can wreck the group’s effectiveness. On the other 
hand, the member who accepts his responsibilities, shows a willingness 
to listen to the points of view of others, and insists that the group 
work toward its objectives can draw committee work up to a high 
level of performance. A committee composed of such members will 
turn out a superior product. Its recommendations will combine the 
best thinking of the individual members. Such members make it 
possible for faculty committees to meet adequately and democratically 
their essential place on the modern campus. 
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A Method of Calculating Averages for 
Reporting to Selective Service Boards 
WILLIAM L, CARMICHAEL AND RICHARD J. MANLEY 


HE PROBLEM of certifying class standing of students to local 

Selective Service boards has been brought home to all registrars 
with considerable emphasis. Those who attended the April meeting 
in Houston will recall from the lengthy session on this subject that 
no school is required to submit this information. However, all schools 
will probably wish to assist their students by doing so. There is a 
wide gap between wishing and doing and to assemble the specific data 
required to bridge the gap will require ingenuity and work on the 
part of registrars, 

Form 109 now familiar to almost all registrars, is the official record 
upon which the authorized representative of the college certifies to a 
local board the class standing of a student who wishes to be considered 
for deferment. This form was prepared by the Selective Service 
System, with the assistance of representatives of the AACRAO, the 
Office of Education, and other educational organizations. 

It will be noted that this form calls for the exact numerical rank 
of the student in his class as well as for his standing in upper half, 
upper three-fourths, etc. Also, it has been emphasized repeatedly 
that such standings must be computed on the basis of the student’s 
most recent period of enrollment and that ranking based on cumula- 
tive averages will not be acceptable for this purpose. 

In surveying this problem at Georgia Tech we were also confronted 
with the realization that almost half of our students accelerate their 
program by attending four quarters out of the year. On the other 
hand co-operative students are normally enrolled only in alternate 
quarters. Because of this somewhat irregular attendance it was decided 
to consider “the latest completed academic year’’ as the most recent 
three quarters. Notwithstanding the difficulties involved a scheme has 
been devised which conveniently provides all the necessary informa- 
tion, and which may prove of interest to other schools using IBM 
equipment. 

Two listings are prepared on a tabulator as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1 is a sample of the listing which gives the entire school roll in 
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Seen 


alphabetical order. Column 1 lists the student’s number; 2, his name; 
3, his school of specialization; 4, his classification (1 for freshmen, 2 
for sophomores, 3 for juniors, 4 for seniors, 5 for 5th year architects, 
6 for graduate students. The letter “C’ indicates co-operative stu- 
dents); 5, his exact rank; 6, the number of students in his classifica- 
tion; 7, the number of quarters on which the computation is based; 
and 8, the numerical average to four decimal places (1.1600). 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ?7 00008 
MOO039 ABASOLO JORGE A t ce 3 622 439 3 11600 
M2180 ABBOTT JEREMEAH ECE Cc. € 21€¢ 282 1068 2 2825060 
2835 aBeotT tEstie v JR ARCH 5 5 17 3 29347 
LZ070 ABBOTT WILELtaw 8B £ht @ € 3 25 629 3 $8265 
M1180 ABELN HARRY JOHN | = M 1 £034 2060 3 OAT 7% 
MO345 ABEND NORMAN ANCHEL Cc € 2 488 994 3 20819 
UZ1b66 ABNER JOHN RICHARD cH € 2 SY 994 3 32978 
L74#62 ADAMS ALFRED L JR ; €£ 4 714 8S5S$ 3 20866 
M1293 ADAMS BEN HILLARD Cc € 4 60 8SS 3 33464 
LZ2O079 ADAMS CHARLES F —E € 2C¢ #646 994 2 25500 
M1616 ADAMS EDGAR GEORGE ARCH 2 134 994 3 2933% 
L(7834 ADAMS GEORGE WwW cu € 2¢ 22 994 2 35476 
MO342 ADAMS JOHN VDAVIU A £ 4. 968 1068 3 11346 
U2R2RA ANAMNS JOHN WELCH € € 1 441 2066 3 28506 
M2057 ADAMS LEWtS CARROLL € £ 4 206 1068 3 26153 
L7863 ADAMS MARCUS C JR MoE 4 685 855 3 21090 
L4561 ADAMS RADFORD C JR Cw € #C¢ 82853 855 3 23518 
L7000 ADAMS ROBERT WILLIAM C ECE 4 825 B8SS 3 16274 
C1976 ADAMS WILLIAM ELZA Cz 3 510 639 3 18275 
L2087 ADAMS WILLIAM LLOYD CHEM 2 833 994 3 15094 
M1826 AGHAJANIAN RICHARD OD T CE 1 849 1068 3% 13800 

Fic. 1 


Fig. 2 is a sample of the listing which ranks all students in a 
particular classification (in this instance freshmen) in the order of 
their scholastic standing. Columns 1 and 2 give the student’s number 
and name; 3, his school of specialization; 4, his classification; 5, his 
numerical average (3.8823); 6, his over-all cumulative average; 7, the 
total hours scheduled during the period; and 8, his rank. 

Passing grades at Tech are A, B, C, and D. Quality points per 
quarter hour completed are as follows: A—4 points, B—3 points, 
C—2 points, D—1 point. A scholastic average for a student is arrived 
at by dividing the number of quarter hours scheduled into the 
number of quality points earned. 

At the end of each quarter a summary card is punched for each 
student showing the number of hours scheduled, hours passed, and 
quality points earned during the quarter. We selected the latest three 
of these summary cards for each student and prepared a list (Fig. 3) 
showing the student’s achievement for the three quarters. At the same 
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eriod. At the end of each subsequent quarter the current quarter 


Next it was necessary to compute the scholastic average 
student based on this three quarter summary card. We do not have 
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P 
would fall between one and sixty-nine hours, and the quality points 


earned could range from one up to four times the number of hours 
scheduled. A master summary card was next prepared for each pos- 
sible combination of hours scheduled and quality points earned by 


dividing each different number of hours (one to sixty-nine) into one 
on a calculator to ascertain the average for a student with one quality 


point. Then by progressively adding this average, the average for all 


combinations of quality points was obtained. 


a punch card machine capabl 


punched cards to be used in 
a three quarter period no stud 


nine hours at the outside. 
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M0039 ABASOLO JORGE A te 15 15 21 6 50 15 
'é€ 319 17 29 9 50 15 
te 16 4 8 1 51 14 
50 36 58 
M2180 ABBOTT JEREMIAH E c 1020 20 60 6 50 30 
c € 1¢20 20 53 1 51 28 
40 40 113 
L2635 ABBOTT LESLIE Vv JR ARCH 5 18 18 57 9 50 
ARCH 5 15 15 39 2 51 30 
ARCH 5 13 13 39 3 S12 
46 46 135 
L2070 ABBOTT WILLIAM B U1) ME 31919 63 95 32 
ME 3 21 21 #72 1 51 33 
ME 3 21 21 80 3 51 = 33 
61 61 215 
M1180 ABELN HARRY JOHN 1 oM 20 15 18 9 50 9 
1M 2 20 20 29 1 51 11 
io 17 3 3 3 S51 10 
57 38 50 
M0345 ABEND NORMAN ANCHEL CE 2 21 16 40 50 24 
Cc —€ 2 20 20 41 1 51 24 
Cc £€ 2 20 20 46 51 24 
61 56 127 
U2186 ABNER JOHN RICHARD CH 21515 55 9 50 37 
CH € 215 15 45 21 51 £33 
CH 21717 55 %3 51 33 
47 47 155 
L7862 ADAMS ALFRED L UR ' 4 20 14 35 9 50 2 
1€ 441717 #35 14 51 20 
' 41616 39 3 51 20 
53 47 109 
Fic. 3 


For example: A student scheduling sixty hours would have between one 
and 240 quality points. 

Divide on calculator: 60 into 1 = .0166667 

Wire Type 405 Tabulator to add progressively as follows: 


Credit Hours Quality Points Average 
60 1 .0166667 
60 2 .0233334 
60 3 .0400001 
Continue up to 
60 240 4.0000000 


The last three decimal places were computed but not summary punched. 


Our 405 Tabulator is equipped with card cycle total transfer which 
made it possible to repetitively add these fixed amounts. However, 
the digit emitter could be plugged to the counters to enter the amounts. 
After wiring the amounts for sixty hours it would only be necessary 
to run 240 (60x4) blank cards through the tabulator, taking a pro- 
gressive total and punching a master summary card for each. This 
operation was repeated for all other credit hours; 236 cards for fifty- 
nine hours, 232 cards for fifty-eight hours, etc. 
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The three quarter summary cards were then associated with the 
master cards prepared, on the basis of hours scheduled and quality 
points earned, and point averages were gang-punched into the former. 
These (the three quarter summary cards) were then sorted in descend- 
ing order by point averages, separated by class, and consecutively 
numbered for ranking. From these cards the listings (Figs. 1 and 2) 
were run, At the end of each quarter new listings will, of course, 
have to be run. 

Naturally, this method was designed to meet our particular circum- 
stances but it is hoped that others may benefit from some of the 
principles involved. 





A Comparison of the Scholastic Records 
of the Freshman Class of 1949 with 
Those of the Combined Classes 
of 1935-36-37 


E. C. SEYLER 


N THE October 1939 issue of the Journal of the American Associa- 
I tion of Collegiate Registrars the writer presented a study on ‘The 
Value of Rank in High School Graduating Class for Predicting Fresh- 
man Scholarship.” In this study data were presented for the freshmen 
admitted to the University of Illinois at Urbana in September 1935, 
September 1936, and September 1937. Zero-order correlations between 
percentile ranks in high school class and first-year scholastic records 
at Illinois, as well as regression coefficients and equations, were com- 
puted for the purpose not only of presenting a general picture of 
the scholastic success or failure of these students, but also of determin- 
ing whether or not rank in high school graduating class was at that 
time a reliable index for predicting the success of college freshmen 
in their first year at the University. 

In summarizing the data presented in that study the writer arrived 
at the following conclusions: 

(1) That there is a definite positive relationship between rank in 
high school graduating class and freshman scholastic record. Whether 
this relationship is considered to be ‘low,’ ‘substantial,’ ‘high,’ ‘negligi- 
ble,’ ‘indifferent,’ ‘markedly present’ or any of the other descriptive terms 
applied in interpreting such relationships based on coefficients of cor- 
relation will depend to a great extent on the individual opinion of the 
reader. 


(2) That it is possible to predict with considerable accuracy the 


scholastic success in the freshman year of any group of students whose 
percentile rank in class falls within certain limits. For example, it is 
possible to predict that the lowest quarter of a high school graduating 
class will fail scholastically in the first year in college. There will be, 


’ Seyler, E. C., “The Value of Rank in High School Graduating Class for Predict- 
ing Freshman Scholarship,” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 15: 5-22, October, 1939. 
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of course, individuals within this group who will make satisfactory 
scholastic records. 

“(3) That certain factors enter into the picture which result in good 
high school students becoming poor college students and poor high 
school students making freshman scholarship records above all expecta- 
tions. These uncontrollable factors, or factors over which little or no 
control is attempted, have a great influence on the amount of relation- 
ship between rank in class and freshman scholastic records. 

“(4) That rank in class, which is readily available, can be of value 
to deans of colleges, personnel advisers and other administrative officers 
in determining which students, on the basis of their percentile rank in 
high school, need immediate personal attention and assistance upon 
entering college. 

“(5) That rank in class offers a means of making predictions more 
accurate (even in individual cases) than a guess would be, and as such 
it has a distinctive value.” 


In the years following this study at least some of the entering 
freshman classes have been subjected to certain extenuating circum- 
stances which may have influenced the amount of relationship between 
their high school scholastic records as indicated by rank in class and 
their first year freshman scholastic records as indicated by freshman 
scholastic averages. For example, in this interim we have gone through 
the period of World War II during which time male students in 
rather large numbers and some female students entered military 
service before completion of a full freshman academic year or im- 
mediately upon completion of their freshman academic year. In some 
instances students who completed their freshman academic year 
were under considerable duress due to the military situation at the 
time of their attendance. In other cases students did not enter the 
University immediately upon graduation from high school but did so 
after a period of military service. The extent to which a period of 
military service, the added maturity of the students, and the training 
which they received, may have affected their college scholastic records 
is not definitely known. It is, however, generally believed at Illinois 
that veterans entering college for the first time after the completion of 
a period of military service made better scholastic records in college 
as a result of their added experience and maturity. It is a known fact 
that a great many veterans returning to Illinois improved their scho- 
lastic standing following a period of military service. 

By September 1949 the number of veterans entering the University 
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as beginning freshman students was reduced to a comparatively few 
(83 veterans in the 1,819 cases in this study), and at Illinois we had 
again reached the point where most of our students in beginning 
freshman classes were coming directly from high school. It is the 
purpose of this study to present facts concerning the freshman class 
which entered the University of Illinois at Urbana in September 1949 
as compared to those previously presented for the entering classes of 
1935, 1936, and 1937. 

A total of 8,634 freshmen were admitted in September 1935, 
September 1936, and September 1937. Of this number 1,628 or 
18.86 per cent were eliminated from that study for the following 
reasons: 1,244 because they did not complete two semesters of work 
and 384 because their rank in class was not given or they had ex- 
cused grades in either the first or second semester of attendance mak- 
ing their records incomplete for the year. Three hundred sixty-nine of 
the 1,244 students who did not complete both semesters were 
dropped for poor scholarship at the end of the first semester of at- 
tendance and were not readmitted the second semester. This repre- 
sents 4.27 per cent of the total of 8,634 students admitted at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

A total of 2,663 freshmen were admitted in September 1949. Of 
this number 844 or 31.69 per cent were eliminated from this study for 
the following reasons: 534 because they did not complete two semes- 
ters of work and 310 because their specific rank in high school class 
was not given or they had excused grades in either the first or second 
semester of attendance making their records incomplete for the year. 
Of the 534 students who did not complete two semesters of work 
213 were dropped for poor scholarship at the end of the first semester 
and were not readmitted the second semester. These 213 students 
dropped for poor scholarship represent eight per cent of the 2,663 
students admitted in September, 1949. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the percentage of cases eliminated 
from this study was higher in the year 1949 than in the previous study 
for the years 1935, 1936, and 1937 due to (1) failure to have specific 
rank in high school class, 11.64 per cent of the total cases in 1949 
as compared to 4.45 per cent in the years 1935, 1936, and 1937; and 
(2) failure to complete two semesters of work, 20.05 per cent for 
the year 1949 as compared to 14.41 per cent for the years 1935-6-7. 
We have complete data for comparison purposes in the year 1949 
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on 1,819 cases for whom we had specific rank in high school class 
and a complete record of freshman grades for the academic year as 
compared to 7,006 cases for the years 1935-6-7. This report will be 
based primarily on a comparison of the records of these cases. For 
convenience in making these comparisons the entering classes of 
1935-6-7 will at times be referred to as Group I and the 1949 class 
as Group II. 
TABLE I 
FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP AND RANK IN CLASS 














GROUP I GROUP II 
(Entering Classes of 1935-36-37) (Entering Class of 1949) 
Division of Number Per Cent Average Number Per Cent Average 
High School of of Total Grade of of Total Grade 
Class Cases Cases Freshman Cases Cases Freshman 
Year Year 
Highest 10% 1585 22.62 3.938 477 26.21 3.962 
Lowest 10% 186 2.65 2.278 17 93 2.659 - 
Highest 25% 3337 47.63 3.638 971 53.38 3.'742 
Next to Highest 25% 1825 26.05 2.935 523 28.75 3.213 
Next to Lowest 25% 1178 16.81 2.650 247 13.58 2.905 
Lowest 25% 666 9.51 2.413 78 4-29 2.903 
Highest 50% 5162 73.68 3.392 1494 82.13 3.563 
Lowest 50% 1844 26.32 2.565 325 17.87 2.904 
All Freshmen 7006 100.00 3.178 1819 100.00 3.452 





Table I shows the relationship between the achievement of the 
7,006 freshmen in Group I in high school as indicated by their 
percentile rank and in college as indicated by their freshman scholastic 
averages. Similar data are shown for the 1,819 freshmen in Group II. 

The University of Illinois has a literal grading system. A, B, C, and 
D are passing grades, and E is a failure. Weighted numerical equiva- 
lents were assigned to each grade as follows: A = 5 points, B = 4, 
C = 3, D = 2, and E = 1. The freshman year scholastic average for 
each student was determined by multiplying the number of semester 
hours of A grade by 5, B by 4, C by 3, D by 2, and E by 1. The sum 
of these products constituted the total “‘points” earned by the student 
during the year, The total “points” earned, divided by the total number 
of semester hours for which the student was registered, gave the stu- 
dent’s scholastic average for his freshman year in college. In the compu- 
tations of the scholastic average, the required courses in military science 
and physical education were excluded. 
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From Table I it may be seen that for both groups of students there 
is a definite positive correlation between rank in high school graduat- 
ing class and freshman scholastic average. The students coming from 
the higher levels of their graduating class make the best freshman 
year scholastic averages and those coming from the lower levels make 
poorer averages. Some additional interesting comparisons may be 
made between these two groups. It will be noted that a greater per- 
centage of the students in Group II came from the top levels of their 
graduating classes as compared to Group I. For example, 53.38 per 
cent of Group II came from the top twenty-five per cent of their 
high school graduating class as compared to 47.63 per cent for Group 
I. Of Group II 82.13 per cent came from the top half of their high 
school graduating class as compared to 73.68 per cent of Group I. 
Only 4.29 per cent of the 1949 class came from the lowest twenty- 
five per cent of their high school graduating class as compared to 9.51 
per cent for the entering classes of 1935-6-7. 

The freshman year scholastic average for the 1,819 students in 
Group II was 3.452 as compared with an average of 3.178 for the 
7,006 students in Group I. It will also be noted that in all of the 
divisions presented in Table I the students in Group II made a better 
freshman scholastic average than the same divisions for the students 
in Group I. In other words, it would appear from this table that 
freshman students did a better job scholastically in their first year 
of college work in 1949 than was done in the years 1935-6-7 irrespec- 
tive of where they ranked in their high school class. This may be due 
to a number of circumstances such as general improvement in the 
formal training in secondary schools in preparation for college work, 
in additional training and preparation outside of the formal training 
received in the secondary schools, and possibly to changes in the 
academic standards of the University itself, such as greater elimina- 
tion during the freshman year due to poor scholarship. It should be 
noted that eight per cent of the total freshmen entering in 1949 were 
dropped for poor scholarship at the end of the first semester as com- 
pared to 4.27 per cent of the total freshmen admitted in the years 
1935-6-7. Thus, a greater percentage of the class of 1949 were elim- 
inated from the study because of poor scholarship than were similarly 
eliminated in the entering classes of 1935-6-7. There was also a 
greater percentage of voluntary withdrawals before the completion of 
two semesters of work for the freshman class of 1949 than for the 
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freshman classes of 1935-6-7. A portion of these voluntary with- 
drawals may also be attributed to scholastic records which were poor 
but not poor enough to result in dismissal from the University for 
low scholarship. 

During the interim between 1937 and 1949 the University adopted 
a requirement for admission for beginning freshman students where- 
by the high school graduate whose rank in scholarship is in the lowest 
quarter of his high school graduating class but who has all the other 
requirements is admitted on scholastic probation. This requirement 
immediately subjected the freshman entering on probation to the pos- 
sibility of being dropped for poor scholarship at the end of his first 
semester of attendance if he failed to maintain the general Univer- 
sity requirement or specific college requirement relative to the scho- 
lastic achievement of students on probation. This regulation, which 
applied to the entering class of 1949, but was not effective for the 
entering classes of 1935-6-7, would at least in part account for eight 
per cent of the 1949 class being dropped for poor scholarship at 
the end of the first semester as compared with 4.27 per cent of the 
1935-6-7 classes. It may also have had a salutary effect on the fresh- 
man scholastic records of those students in the 1949 class who com- 
pleted both semesters of the freshman year as indicated by the data 
presented in Table II. From this table we find that of the 666 fresh- 
men in Group I, 69 or 10.36 per cent made a freshman scholastic 
average above the all-freshman average of 3.178 whereas 596 or 
89.49 per cent made a freshman average below the all-freshman 
average. Of the 78 freshmen in Group II, ten or 12.82 per cent made 
a freshman average above the all-freshman average of 3.452 whereas 
68 or 87.18 per cent made a freshman average below the all-freshman 
average. Attention is called to the fact that the average grade made by 
students in Group II in any of the colleges is higher than that made 
by Group I in the same college. Again referring to Table I, we find 
that the scholastic averages in all of the divisions are decidedly better 
for the class of 1949 than those for the classes of 1935-6-7. 

Up to this point, the records of the 1949 class have been compared 
with those of the 1935-6-7 classes in terms of scholarship groups 
based on percentile rank in high school graduating class. It has been 
noted that a greater percentage of Group II entered the University 
with a higher percentile rank than Group I and that their freshman 
year scholastic record is better. There appears to be every indication 
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that when the 1949 class is considered in groups, i.e., highest quarter, 
lowest quarter, etc., there is a definite positive relationship between 
the quality of work done in high school as indicated by rank in class 
and success in college as indicated by freshman scholastic average just 
as appeared in consideration of the 1935-6-7 classes. It also appears 
from the tables presented that the lower the high school rank the 
lower the scholastic average made in college. There are, of course, 
exceptions in the 1949 class as there were in the 1935-6-7 classes in 
that some poor high school students do good work in their freshman 
year at college while some good high school students do poor work. 

In order to determine the amount of relationship between rank in 
class and success of freshman year in college, zero-order correlation 
coefficients and regression coefficients were calculated for the 1,819 
students entering in 1949, as was previously done for the entering 
classes of 1935-6-7. Ayres’ method of computing the above was used.” 
The formulae are as follows: 


2X - ZY =X -ZY 


2XY— rXY— 








N 
/( = =) : (2X)? 
2 —— lisp 2x?—-——_ 

N N N 


In the above formula for r, the coefficient of correlation between 
rank in class and freshman scholastic average, X represents the per- 
centile rank, Y the freshman year scholastic average, and N the total 
number of cases. The summations were obtained by means of a 
punched card numerical tabulator and represent the actual summa- 
tion of all the variables found in the 1,819 cases. They are not sub- 
ject to the corrections necessary when a correlation table is used. The 
regression coefficient b, determines the amount of deviation in the 
Y variable (freshman scholastic average) corresponding to a change 
of one unit in the X variable (percentile rank in class). The results 
of these tabulations are shown in Tables III and IV. 

Table III presents the mean percentile rank in high school, the 
mean freshman year average, and the corresponding standard devia- 











* Ayres, L. P., “A Shorter Method for Computing the Coefficient of Correlation,” 
Journal of Education Research, 1: 216-211, March, 1920. 

Ayres, L. P., ‘Coefficients of Regression,’ Journal of Educational Research, 1: 
398-402, May, 1920. 
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tions for each, arranged by colleges for Groups I and II. From this 
table we may note that Group II had a mean high school percentile 
rank of 71.37 with a standard deviation of 22.64 as compared to a 
mean high school percentile rank of 66.23, with a standard deviation 
of 26.13 for Group I. In a normal distribution 68.26 per cent of the 
cases may be found within a range of + 1 sigma or standard devia- 
tion from the mean. If the distribution of cases in Group II is normal, 
it may be expected that 68.26 per cent of the 1,819 cases will fall 
within the range of the mean percentile rank (71.37) + 1 sigma 
(22.64) or approximately the 94th and 49th percentile rank. By 
actual count it was found that 68.06 per cent of the cases fell within 
this range. 

In the distribution of cases for Group I it may be expected that 
68.26 per cent of the 7,006 cases would fall within the range of the 
mean percentile rank (66.23) + 1 sigma (26.13) or approximately 
the 92nd and 40th percentile ranks. By actual count it was found that 
66.30 per cent of the cases fell within this range. Group II, there- 
fore, from the standpoint of high school rank, approaches a normal 
distribution more closely than Group I but both groups can certainly 
be considered fairly normal. 

The mean freshman average for Group II was 3.452 as compared 
with a mean freshman average of 3.178 for Group I. In a normal 
distribution 68.26 per cent of the cases in the 1949 class would be 
found within a range of the mean freshman average (3.452) + 1 
sigma (.70) or scholastic averages of 4.152 and 2.752 as com- 
pared to a range of 3.988 and 2.368 for Group I. Again we have 
a clear indication that Group II was, in general, better scholastically 
than Group I as indicated by their high school rank and freshman 
average. 

It is interesting to note the quality of students received in the 
different colleges according to high school rank and the quality of 
work done in these colleges by the students enrolled therein. The 
mean percentile rank for Group I ranges from 47.53 for the School 
of Physical Education to 69.59 for the College of Agriculture. The 
mean scholastic averages range from 3.025 for the College of Com- 
merce to 3.320 for the College of Fine and Applied Arts, For Group 
II, the mean percentile rank ranges from 54.45 for the School of 
Physical Education to 75.70 for the College of Engineering and the 
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mean freshman average from 3.255 for the College of Agriculture to 
3.543 for the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The difference in 
the amount of range between the two groups, both in mean percentile 
rank and mean freshman average, is virtually insignificant. It will also 
be noted from Table III that the standard deviations for both high 
school rank and freshman average are smaller for Group II than for 
Group I. This indicates that the 1949 class was more closely grouped 
about the average both from the standpoint of their scholastic records 
in high school and their scholastic records in the University than were 
the 1935-6-7 classes. 

Table IV presents the coefficients of correlation between the two 
variables, rank in class and freshman scholastic average, the standard 
errors of these coefficients, the amount of deviation in the freshman 
scholastic average corresponding to a change of one unit in rank in 
class as indicated by the regression coefficient by, and the standard 
errors of estimate. It is to be noted that the standard errors of the 
coefficients of correlation are small enough so that the coefficients 
may be considered reliable. The amount of relationship between high 
school rank and freshman average for Group II as indicated by the 
coefficient of correlation of .54 is less than the amount of relation- 
ship between these two factors for Group I as indicated by the co- 
efficient of correlation of .61. The coefficient of regression by for 
Group II (.0165) is less than the corresponding coefficient for 
Group I (.0188). This indicates that there is less change in the 
freshman average for each unit of change in percentile rank for the 
1949 class than for the combined classes of 1935-6-7. The standard 
error of estimate (.5894) is also less for Group II than for Group | 
(.6438). This would indicate that in spite of the fact that the amount 
of correlation is less for the 1949 class than for the combined classes 
of 1935-6-7 the degree of accuracy of prediction of freshman averages 
based on high school rank should be greater for the 1949 class. 

When these two groups are considered by the colleges in which 
they enter it will be seen that the amount of relationship between 
high school rank and freshman average for Group I was greatest in 
the College of Commerce (.65) and least in the School of Physical 
Education (.39). For the 1949 class it was greatest in the College of 
Engineering (.59) and least in the School of Physical Education 
(.42). 

ie the 1949 class the amount of deviation in the freshman scho- 
lastic average, corresponding to a change of one unit in rank in class, 
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is greatest in the College of Engineering (by.0205) and least in 
Physical Education (b,.0087). Thus, the most probable average for 
the student in Engineering with a percentile rank of 51 will be .0205 
points greater than that of the student with a percentile rank of 50. 
In Physical Education, the difference would be only .0087 points. 
Difference in rank in class in high school, therefore, apparently 
means a greater difference in scholastic average for students in Engi- 
neering than in Physical Education. Similar comparison can be made 
between the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences and Physical Edu- 


TABLE IV 


RELATION OF PERCENTILE RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING 
CLASS AND FRESHMAN SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE 














GROUP I GROUP II 
(Entering Classes of 1935-36-37) (Entering Class of 1949) 
Coefhi- Coeffi- 
College No. on Std. cient Std. N oe Std. cient Std. 

Pi yn i . of Eee of a 2 * of fo 
ases , ofr. egres- of Est. , OF. egres- of Est. 
— (sy) sion —_a(esty) Cases -_ (oz) 4 a(esty) 
LAS. 3006 .60 0116 .0198 .6692 787 -51 -0263 .0163 .§5848 
Commerce 1417 .65 -01§3 .O192 .6102 308 -54 .0403 .0163 .§809 
Engineering 1097 -59 0196 .0194 .6572 205 -59 -0455 .020§ .6375 
Agriculture 916 -62 -0203 .OIQ1 .5732 257 -57 -0421 .0173 .5§§507 
F.A.A. 312 -57 0382 .0172 .6060 178 -52 -0546 0159 .5551 
Phys. Educ. 249 -39 -0537 .0088 .5674 69 -42 -0991 .0087 .4988 
All Colleges *7006 -61 .0075 .0188 .6438  **1819 -54 -0166 .0165 .5894 





* Includes 9 cases in College of Education. 
** Includes 2 cases in the Division of Special Services for War Veterans, 5 cases in Education and 8 cases in the 
Institution of Aviation. D.S.$.W.V. and the Institute of Aviation were not organized until after 1937. 


cation in Group I. It may also be stated that with the exception of the 
College of Engineering the amount of deviation is less in all colleges 
for Group II than for the same colleges in Group I and therefore 
difference in rank in class in high school apparently means less dif- 
ference in scholastic average for Group II than it did for Group I. The 
statistically minded reader will find additional interesting facts in the 
data presented in Tables III and IV. 

By means of the regression equation in score form, the most prob- 
able scholastic average can be determined for each percentile rank 
by colleges and for the group as a whole. The regression equation in 
score form is as follows: 


Y — M, = by (X — Mx) 


and here Y represents the scholastic average to be predicted, M, the 
mean scholastic average, by the regression coefficient, X the percentile 
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rank given, and M, the mean percentile rank. In predicting the 
scholastic average for given percentile ranks by means of this regres- 
sion equation, it is possible to obtain only the most probable scholastic 
average. In order to show just how reliable, i.e., how probable the 
predicted scholastic averages are, the standard errors of estimate were 
determined as shown in Table IV. 

By use of the regression equation in score form it was possible to 
determine the percentile rank at which the most probable average 
of C or 3.000 is reached. Present University regulations (adopted 
since 1937) require that a minimum average of C must be maintained 


TABLE V 
GROUP I 


(Entering Classes of 1935-36-37) 


SUMMARY OF CASES BY COLLEGES HAVING PERCENTILE RANKS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE PERCENTILE RANK AT WHICH A 
MOST PROBABLE AVERAGE OF C IS REACHED 


A. Summary of cases having percentile ranks below the percentile rank at 
which a most probable average of C is reached. 












































——_ Cases Falling Below Cases Falling Below 

hin the Total Cases Falling Below Percentile Rank Percentile Rank 

ecaticnebs “Number Percentile Rank Indicated Making Indicated Failing 

Oifinace side aoe “ a; Indicated at Least a C to Make at Least 

8 of C -_ Gass Average a C Average 
3.000 is 

reached No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

es. 8 3006 ” 29.08 238 27.23 636 7.77 
mmerce 1417 42 45-31 133 20.72 509 79.2 
Engineering 59 1097 353 32.18 88 24.93 265 15.07 
Agriculture 61 916 272 29.69 "3 26.84 199 73.16 
F.A.A. 51 312 81 25.96 29 35.80 52 64.20 
Physical Education 45 249 114 45.78 43 37.72 71 62.28 
*All Colleges 58 7006 2327 33.21 600 25.79 1727 74.21 
B. Summary of cases having percentile ranks at or above the percentile rank at 
which a most probable average of C is reached. 

oo py : Cases Falling at or Cases Falling at or 

which the Total Cases Falling at or Above Percentile Above Percentile 
College an de Wakes Above Percentile Rank Indicated Rank Indicated 

8 aiie nt te a of Rank Indicated Making at Least Failing to Make at 

of C — Coss a C Average Least a C Ave. 

3.000 is 

reached No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
awe e 3006 2132 Lap 2 1579 74.06 553 35.94 
mmerce 1417 775 54. 559 72.13 21 27.87 
Engineering 59 1097 744 67.82 528 70.97 216 29.03 
Agriculture 61 916 644 70.31 463 71.89 181 28.11 
F.A.A. 51 312 231 74.04 179 77.49 52 22.51 
Physical Education 45 249 135 54.22 83 61.48 52 38.52 
*All Colleges 58 7006 4679 66.79 3396 72.58 1283 27.42 





* Includes 9 cases in Industrial Education. 
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TABLE VI 
GROUP II 
(Entering Class of 1949) 


SUMMARY OF CASES BY COLLEGES HAVING PERCENTILE RANKS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE PERCENTILE RANK AT WHICH A 
MOST PROBABLE AVERAGE OF C IS REACHED 


A. Summary of cases having percentile ranks below the percentile rank at 
which a most probable average of C is reached. 



































Percentile Cases Falling Below Cases Falling Below 
Rank at Cases Falling Below Percentile Rank Percentile Rank 
which the Total Percentile Rank Indicated Making Indicated Failing 
Coll most prob- Number Indicated at Least a C to Make at least 
sollege able average of Average a C Average 
of C or Cases 
pone be No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
LAS. 41 787 65 8.26 28 43.08 37 56.92 
Commerce 46 308 64 20.78 20 31.25 44 68.75 
Engineering 50 205 31 15.12 10 32.26 21 67.74 
Agriculture 56 257 63 24.51 19 30.16 44 69.84 
B.A.A. 42 178 20 11.24 II 55.00 9 45.00 
Physical Education 22 69 ” 10.14 5 71.43 2 28.57 
*All Colleges 44 1819 250 13.74 101 40.40 149 59.60 
B. Summary of cases having percentile rank at or above the percentile at 
which a most probable average of C is reached. y 
Percentile Cases Falling at or Cases Falling at or 
rank at Above Percentile Above Percentile 
which the Total § Cases Falling at or Rank Indicated Rank Indicated 
College most prob- Number Above Percentile Making at Least Failing to Make at 
8 able average of Rank Indicated a C Average Least a C Average 
of C or Cases 
i No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
LAS. 41 787 722 91.74 593 82.13 129 17.87 
Commerce 46 308 244 719.22 180 "3.77 64 26.23 
Engineering 50 205 174 84.88 138 719.31 36 20.69 
Agriculture 56 257 194 75.49 147 15.77 47 24.23 
F.A.A. 42 178 158 88.76 121 76.58 37 23.42 
Physical Education 22 69 62 89.86 43 69.35 19 30.65 
*All Colleges 44 1819 1569 86.26 1227 78.20 342 21.80 





* Includes 2 cases in the Division of Special Services for War Veterans, 5 cases in Education and 8 cases in the 
Institution of Aviation. D.S.S.W.V. and the Institute of Aviation were not organized until after 1937. 


in order for a student to continue in the University. If a student’s 
average falls below C in any given semester, he is immediately placed 
on probation. If in the succeeding semester his average again falls 
below C he is dropped for poor scholarship. Table V on page 102 
presents a summary of cases by colleges having percentile ranks above 
and below the percentile rank at which a most probable average of 
C is reached, for the classes entering in 1935-6-7. Table VI presents 
similar data for the 1949 class. It will be noted from Table V that 
the required percentile ranks for Group I for the different colleges are 
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as follows: Liberal Arts and Sciences 58, Commerce 60, Engineering 
59, Agriculture 61, Fine and Applied Arts 51, Physical Education 45, 
and all colleges considered as a group 58. It would appear from 
these predictions for Group I that when there is a doubt as to schol- 
astic ability a student’s chances of making a C average are better in 
Physical Education and poorer in Agriculture than in any of the 
other colleges. . 

The required percentile ranks for the various colleges for the 1949 
class as shown in Table VI are as follows: Liberal Arts and Sciences 
41, Commerce 46, Engineering 50, Agriculture 56, Fine and Applied 
Arts 42, Physical Education 22, and all colleges when considered as 
a group 44. Here again it would appear that for Group II a student's 
chances of making a C average are better in Physical Education and 
poorer in Agriculture than in any of the other colleges. From Tables 
V and VI it would appear that the Group II student’s chances of mak- 
ing a C average in any of the colleges were much better than those 
of the student in the same college in Group I. This is indicated by 
the fact that the percentile ranks at which the most probable average 
of C or 3.000 is reached are lower for each of the colleges for Group 
II than the corresponding percentiles for Group I. Or, stated another 
way, the student from Group I who entered the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences with a percentile rank of 50 had the odds against 
him, but the student in Group II with the same percentile rank would 
be expected to make a C average. In order to test the accuracy of 
these predictions the following computations were made: All of the 
cases within each college falling below the percentile rank at which 
a most probable average of C or 3.00 was reached were tabulated to 
determine the per cent of students who actually failed to make C or 
3.000 and the per cent who did make a 3.000 average. The same 
tabulations were made for students ranking at and above this per- 
centile rank. 

From Table V it may be seen that 2,327 of the 7,006 students in 
Group I had a percentile rank of zero up to and including the 57th, 
or below the percentile rank 58 at which the most probable average 
is a 3.000. These 2,327 cases constitute 33.21 per cent of the total 
number of cases entering the University. Six hundred of these 2,327 
or 25.79 per cent actually made a 3.000 average or better while 1,727 
or 74.21 per cent failed to make at least a 3.000 average. If the pre- 
diction is made, therefore, that a student must have at least a per- 
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centile ranking of 58 in order to maintain a 3.000 average, the predic- 
tion would be wrong in approximately one-fourth of the cases. Of the 
4,679 cases having a percentile rank of 58 or above, 3,396 or 72.58 
per cent made at least a 3.000 average while 1,283 or 27.42 per cent 
failed to make at least a 3.000 average. Here again the prediction 
would be in error in approximately one-fourth of the cases. 

By referring to Table VI we can make a similar comparison for the 
1949 class. Here we find that 250 of the 1,819 cases or 13.74 per 
cent had a percentile rank from zero up to and including the 43rd 
or below the percentile rank 44 at which the most probable average 
is a 3.000. Of these 250 cases 101 or 40.40 per cent actually made 
a 3.000 average or better while 149 or 59.60 per cent failed to make 
at least a 3.000 average. Here our prediction would be in error in 
approximately two-fifths of the cases instead of one-fourth of the 
cases, as was true for the 1935-6-7 classes, Of the 1,569 cases having 
a percentile rank of 44 or above, 1,227 or 78.20 per cent made at 
least a 3.000 average while 342 or 21.80 per cent failed to make at 
least a 3.000. Here our prediction would be in error in approximately 
one-fifth of the cases instead of one-fourth as was true for the class of 
1935-6-7. Here again evidence that the 1949 class made better scho- 
lastic records in their freshman year than did the classes of 1935-6-7 is 
indicated by the fact that the percentage of students making a 3.000 
average or better is greater for the 1949 class than for the classes of 
1935-6-7. 

It should be remembered, however, that eight per cent of the total 
freshmen entering in 1949 were dropped for poor scholarship at the 
end of the first semester as compared to 4.27 per cent of the total 
freshmen admitted in the years 1935-6-7. One hundred twenty-one 
of the 213 freshmen in the 1949 class who were dropped for poor 
scholarship at the end of the first semester ranked below the forty- 
fourth percentile in their high school class. Ninety of these 121 
ranked in the lowest quarter of their high school class. It is reason- 
able to assume that had these ninety students been allowed to com- 
plete the freshman year the majority would again have made averages 
below C. Had these failures been included with those in Table VI the 
accuracy of prediction would have been increased. 

In summarizing the data presented in this study, the writer has 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) That the freshmen in the 1949 class were scholastically better 
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qualified to do college work than those in the classes of 1935-6-7 
as indicated by better freshman year averages irrespective of high 
school percentile rank. 

(2) That the 1949 freshmen could enter the University with 
lower percentile ranks in high school than the freshmen in the classes 
of 1935-6-7 and still be expected to meet satisfactorily the scholastic 
requirements of the University. 

(3) That the scholastic standards of the University have been 
raised during the interim between these entering classes as indicated 
by a greater elimination of students making poor scholastic records. 

(4) That the conclusions of the writer based on facts pertaining to 
the scholastic records of the entering classes of 1935-6-7 as stated 
in the beginning of this article are still valid and apply to the class 
of 1949 and will probably apply to future entering freshman classes, 
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Our Growth Chart 


. ROBERT E. MAHN 


“Perhaps in no field of American Education is there a greater diversity 
of functions than is found attached to the office presided over by a 
Registrar of an American College or University. .. . For no other group 
of college administrative officers is there a smaller amount of available 
material for the person starting the administration of such an office. The 
Proceedings of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars form 
almost the complete bibliography available for one desiring to become 
familiar with the duties of a Registrar.” 


o WROTE William S. Hoffman in his preface to the re-edited PRo- 
S CEEDINGS 1910-1917, published in 1930. 

How extensive was the bibliography of publications of the Asso- 
ciation by 1930? Already it contained over 200 articles, addresses, 
and reports. Two thirds of the number dealt directly with the profes- 
sional development of the Registrar, his functions, and the mechanics 
of his job. The purpose of the Association described in the original 
constitution to be “‘to provide for the spread of information on prob- 
lems of common interest, and to promote the professional welfare of 
its members” was being carried out. 

Through the BULLETIN, the JOURNAL, and COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY, the twenty years following 1930 saw the addition of over a 
thousand entries in this bibliography. In contrast to the period prior 
to 1931, only slightly more than a third of the entries dealt directly 
with the Registrar and his job. As is illustrated by the chart, the total 
entries encompassed the field of education at home and abroad and 
fulfilled the mandate of the present constitution “. . . to promote the 
advancement of higher education in its fullest and broadest implica- 
tions .. .”’ and “to advance and professionalize . . .”” our work, 

We can be sure that Mr. Hoffman today finds great satisfaction 
in the abundance of material in the bibliography, in its quality, and 
in the many uses to which it has been put. Reference to the bibliog- 
raphy used by Ezra L Gillis in his graduate level course, ““The Tech- 
nique and Professional Work of the Registrar,” the last time he 
offered it prior to his retirement as Registrar in 1937, attests to the 
quality and usefulness of the bibliography from the beginning. Of 
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the 28 assigned readings which formed the background for discussion 
and laboratory practice, 24 appeared in the publications of the Asso- 
ciation. The dates of these articles were: 1912, 1914, 1916, 1920, 
1922, 1924, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

Why has the Association been able to accomplish so much? At the 
1951 convention Registrar Ira M. Smith reminded the Association 
that its accomplishments to date were the result of the hard work of 
its members. It was a tribute to many persons and a plea for a con- 
tinuation of a plan of organization that makes it necessary for mem- 
bers to work. The advice appears difficult to challenge. It explains 
why, at the 1942 convention, Ezra L Gillis could describe the Asso- 
ciation as ‘'. . . a spirit, a personality; something to be loved and fos- 
tered.” 

With some knowledge of the challenge the Association had for 
Mr. Gillis, the writer, although young in years and service in respect 
to the history of the Association, feels justified in venturing the ob- 
servation that the “work’’ program has enabled the Association to 
mature far beyond its years; that its challenge to those who have re- 
cently entered its activities is as great as it has ever been, and that 
the challenge will continue to increase in proportion to the number of 
members who are willing to make the activities of the Association a 
part of their everyday job. 


ARTICLES, ADDRESSES, AND REPORTS PUBLISHED 
BY THE ASSOCIATION 








Proceep- BULLETIN JOURNAL COLLEGE AND 





INGS UNIVvERSITY 
Topic IQIO-1924 1925-1937 1937-1947 1947-1951 1910-1951 
Per cent of Total Number 

Our Job 42 32 34 23 32 
Our Professional 

Development 25 19 6 9 12 
Services to Students 5 8 12 14 11 
Public Relations and 

Self-Evaluation 4 6 3 7 5 
Curriculum and 

Instruction 14 16 16 14 15 
Education at Home 4 15 9 II 10 


Education in Other 
Countries; Interna- 
tional Educational 


Relations fe) 3 5 9 5 
National Security 3 — 9 8 6 
Armed Forces Educa- - EMR 4 


tion Program; Veter- * SRN hg 
ans and Education 3 fe) 6 5 4 
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Editorial Comment 
The Road Ahead 


T 1s A condition of life to have some choices and some necessities. A 
] great many young men now are faced with a necessity; they have 
the hard prospect of a couple of years of military duty. Few college 
men would choose that way of spending the next segment of their 
life. But it is a necessity. Since it cannot be avoided it is important 
to ask a question: How can that prospect be regarded? 

Here is one answer: It can be regarded as a misfortune. It is an 
interruption of life-plans and ambitions, a loss of valuable years in 
one’s chosen career, a personal roadblock and frustration. If it is 
regarded in this way it will surely be misfortune. It will be an ordeal 
approached with reluctance, endured with impatience, and resented 
before, during, and after. 

But there is another answer: It can be regarded, at the very least, 
as a new chapter of experience. Perhaps few college men would 
choose that chapter, but if it is imposed upon them it need not all be 
loss. 

No one can have too much experience, or too great a variety of 
encounter with the world. As men grow older they become increas- 
ingly aware of the lives they have not lived, the roads they have not 
traveled, the experience that has been excluded from them. Especially 
now, as business and professional life become increasingly standard- 
ized, men are likely to regret the narrowness of their experience. 
Home, school, college, business—that is the pattern. A tour of duty 
in Europe or Asia is not included, and not many men would choose 
it. But there are values outside the pattern, as well as within it. What 
values? Being required to face the unexpected and the unforeseen; 
finding new associations, with kinds of people we might otherwise 
never know; making new observations and adjustments; facing new 
demands and exactions; discovering new dimensions in ourselves. 

There is a poem that Tennyson wrote about a hero of ancient 
Greece, a poem in which Ulysses speaks from a memory that embraced 
the entire world of antiquity: 


I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
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Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as I move. 


People get settled soon enough; some get settled too soon. Their 
life closes in before it has fully opened out. A circumstance that 
keeps us unsettled, even against our will, is not entirely a misfortune. 
Some college men want to get married, and they resent the necessity 
of postponement or separation. That is understandable. But without 
a trace of cynicism they can be reminded—a man is married for a 
long time. Most college men want to get started on their career. That 
is natural and right. But without any particular grimness they can 
realize—a man goes to the office for a long time. Even though we 
do not wish to postpone these functions it is not a calamity to be com- 
pelled to. 

There are two ways to meet any future—to let it happen to us, 
or to make it a part of our experience. When a man is young, impres- 
sionable, resilient, capable of absorbing from the world around him, 
there are worse things than a tour of duty in Europe or Asia. Every- 
one hopes to get through the next ten years (and the next hundred 
years) without a global war. But we cannot get through the next 
decade without many young men in military service. And to the man 
who makes it a part of his experience the time will not all be lost. 

Here is a case—not typical, far indeed from typical—but an actual 
case of a man whose life was interrupted. He was a young editor in 
a secure and satisfying position in a large New York publishing firm. 
In 1941 his future looked settled; he would keep on going to the 
office for thirty years. But in 1942 his career was violently inter- 
rupted. The U. S. Navy sent him to a remote Pacific island, a place 
he had never heard of, thousands of miles away from all the things 
he supposed were of value and significance to him. But out there he 
began to make discoveries—of people he had never encountered in 
all his life before; of a new setting, savage and remote, fearful and 
sometimes beautiful; of new situations, new demands upon him, new 
problems and new emotions. All these things began to stir his mind 
and his imagination. A new experience, unchosen, began to precipi- 
tate creative powers he had not drawn upon before. So he began 
writing. Back in New York he finished his novel and sent it to his 
own firm under an assumed name. It was published with enthusiasm 
and success. Within a year it was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Within 
another year it was on the stage as a musical romance. Now, four 
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years later, it is still in the midst of the most sensational success in 
all the history of the theater. 

The man was James A. Michener, whose life was interrupted by a 
necessity which he accepted as a new chapter of experience. His book 
was Tales of the South Pacific. 

That particular success story will not be repeated by any other 
man—ever. But every man in uniform can repeat the process behind 
it. Nobody likes the appearance of the road ahead. But since we have 
to travel it we can remember to take our whole selves along. 

WALTER HAVIGHURST 


Unfinished Editorial 


Publicity through nation-wide stories in newspapers has set the 
public to thinking about honor systems in colleges as if the cam- 
pus were the only place an honor system could (or should) exist. 
Honor has no geographical boundaries. The public has taken sides of 
an issue which it does not understand. But we who are members 
or friends of AACRAO do understand. And we can do something. 

The writer knew familiarly a campus with a working honor system, 
where a co-operative store used no cashier but allowed each purchaser 
to ring up his own charge and take change from a cash register. On 
‘this campus one could see books and personal belongings undisturbed 
even in the rain. The classrooms were filled with students and pro- 
fessors whose attitude toward the school was similar to that toward 
their families; dishonesty was to be punished within the group. 
Obviously such a system was but a reflection of the feeling of the vast 
majority of the students enrolled currently and for many years before. 
The spirit had grown from within. At another institution the stu- 
dents said in effect, “Other colleges have hoaor systems; so should 
we.” Within an hour the student body had voted upon the establish- 
ing motion and had passed it. One year later the students said, ‘Our 
system does not work; let’s abolish it.’’ Motion carried. In this in- 
stance the system was a mold pressed against a student body which had 
become too fixed in its hearts to change. 

The same results occur with any rules or code. Those sets of regu- 
lations or rules which are stated after they have been accepted as 
proper guides usually remain in greater reverence than those im- 
posed upon a resentful or reluctant body. The former are similar to 
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natural laws, being merely the “declaration and application of what 
is just. The law does not generate justice.” Quite the opposite. 

Apparently man has responded consistently since laws first were 
made, the following being a few statements which indicate the gen- 
eral point of view taken towards rules: 


Anarcharsis: Written laws are like spiders’ webs; the strong break them 


easily but the weak are caught. 
Franklin: Laws too gentle are seldom obeyed; too severe, seldom 


executed. 
Lao-Tsze: The greater the number of laws, the greater the number of 


thieves. 
Demonax: All laws are useless, for good men do not need them and bad 
men are made no better by them. 
Bierce: Simply a matter of the length of the judge’s ears. 
Anon: The verdict not proven means not guilty but don’t do it again. 
Anon: The law often permits what honor forbids. 


With parents and public writers educating young persons to look 
askance at rules we shall be wise to make as few as necessary. We 
must have normal procedures, stated motives, best practices upon our 
campuses to care for local administration. In some instances the atti- 
tude of do-it-my-way-or-else will prevail with good results, but here 
there is too much danger that the writer of the rule has not con- 
sidered all consequences. Then we must go along with U. S. Grant, 
“I know no method to secure the repeal of bad and obnoxious laws 
so effective as their stringent execution.” 

As general officers in colleges we registrars and admissions officers 
have close contact with campus laws in the enforcement and in the 
making. As educators we must see consequences in advance of our 
own actions. Through our interchange of information in meetings 
and magazines we are strategically placed to interpret past experience. 
Let us then be Newtons and Huxleys by stating as rules the acceptable 
and practical truths seen by our predecessors and ourselves. These 
will be in accord with Francis Bacon’s dictum, ‘That law may be set 
down as good which is certain in meaning, just in precept, con- 
venient in execution, agreeable to the form of government, and pro- 
ductive of virtue in those who live under it.”’ 

The paragraphs above touch here and there upon rules but make 
no reference directly to the habit of considering the law as something 
to be foiled, an opponent to be outwitted. The written word saying 
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Don’t becomes a temptation to Do. Students learn to play a game with 
school rules as their parents play a game with traffic regulations. 
However, a citizen who understands the origin behind a law may 
even turn from scoffing to supporting. The energy used in showing 
a student the reason for the existence of a rule may seem wasted at 
the time but will be repaid with understanding, good will, and readi- 
ness to accept other rules. Eventually he will be more interested in the 
content than in the wording. Then he will be better educated toward 
citizenship after college. 

My text for today came from II Corinthians, chapter 3, verse 6 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

D. T. O. 


Civil Defense 


In a struggle for world domination the most powerful force for 
conquest the world has ever known forges ahead with total disregard 
of Western concepts of ethics. Since 1945 the Soviet Union has taken 
over 714 million square miles of territory and more than 500 million 
people. This is equivalent to twice the area of the United States and 
nearly five times its population. Three nations have been wiped out, 
six others reduced to servitude and more are marked for the same 
fate. For the first time in our history we must face the fact that at any 
time we may become the principal target of foreign aggression. 

The wide oceans that used to protect us have given way to the 
global bomber. While the Armed Forces and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation provide protection in certain areas, there is no known 
defense which could infallibly stop bombing planes and it is estimated 
seven out of every ten enemy planes would reach targets in this coun- 
try in case of war. At the very outset it is probable that an enemy 
would attempt to destroy or cripple the productive capacity of this 
country and would directly attack civilian populations so as to disrupt 
support of the war effort. Great metropolitan areas would be primary 
targets, but towns and villages would also be in danger, especially 
from biological warfare. Therefore, until wars are effectually out- 
lawed measures for safeguarding the civilian population are an essen- 
tial part of national security. 

Protection of the home front has been called Civil Defense and 
its functions will be carried out by civilians acting under civil au- 
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thority. An effective program can reduce casualties tremendously and 
by insuring the prompt, orderly restoration of normal community 
life would preserve maximum civilian morale and support of the war 
effort. The preservation of our productive capacity may prove to be 
the determining factor in winning a war against an enemy with vastly 
superior manpower. 

The basic operating responsibility for Civil Defense rests in the 
individual and his local government. Every person, no matter what his 
occupation, has a part to play in this important work. Remoteness 
from probable target areas in no excuse for failure to participate in 
the over-all program. Two great tasks must be done quickly: first, 
there must be public understanding of the dangers of modern war- 
fare and the effectiveness of a Civil Defense program; and, second, 
volunteers are needed in tremendous numbers to train as civil defense 
workers and under the self-help principle of Civil Defense. 

We who are engaged in educational activities should provide 
leadership in stimulating an interest in Civil Defense in our com- 
munities, and in initiating and planning community civil defense 
programs, We should be among the first to volunteer for active civil 
defense work and to learn the true facts about modern weapons of 
war and what protective measures can be taken. There ARE defenses 
against an atomic attack which can prevent or minimize personal 
danger for millions of people. But no plan of Civil Defense will 
offer maximum security unless every individual knows how to protect 
himself and his family. 

The first duty of every American at this time of national peril is 
to share in strengthening the country’s defenses. Time may be all too 
limited to build an effiective Civil Defense which could save millions 
of lives and be the determining factor in assuring the survival of a 


free world. 
A. H. P. 


As Others See Us 


When Canon Bernard Iddings Bell was the AACR banquet speaker 
in Denver, in 1947, he attended a number of our meetings, talked 
with quite a few of us individually, and sat in on informal get- 
togethers. Just before he left, he said that he had been attending all 
sorts of educational conventions for a good many years, as professor, 
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as administrator, and as man of religion. “Of all the groups that I 
have been with,” he remarked, “‘the registrars and admissions officers 
are the least pedantic, the most stimulating, and the most agreeable 
to spend time with.” 

While we may easily recognize our affable selves in Canon Bell’s 
description, we may at the same time wonder just what it is in us 
that so impressed a guest of experience and perspicacity. Whatever 
it is, it is worth having, worth cultivating. We certainly made no 
effort in Denver to put on a front to impress our speaker; we went 
on just about as though he were not there. He saw us as we werfe, 
and he liked us. | 

How do we in convention differ from other academic people in 
convention? There are probably a number of answers. For one thing, 
though we all do the same jobs, no two of us can do them in just the 
same way. The jobs are the same only in general. Registrars must 
be able to keep records and compile statistics, and furnish informa- 
tion based on them; admissions officers determine the admissibility of 
candidates for entrance to institutions. That is about the end of the 
sameness. 

Every institution requires variations on the themes, depending on 
size, nature of instruction, religious or political affiliation, sex of stu- 
dents, athletic ambitions, geographical location, financial condition, 
and so on and on. As a result, a registrar or admissions officer who is 
pedantic must be so pretty much by himself: he can hardly find two 
others to share his particular brand of pedantry. In convention, there- 
fore, pedantry cannot dominate discussion. It may be every pedant for 
himself, but that results only in less and less patterning of thought. 

But we are not, even as individuals, a pedantic lot. Pedants are 
products of disciplines that produce a number of people all following 
one line of work, all educated in the same or similar backgrounds 
for it, and all continuously active in it, alone or in groups. We have 
been educated in a great number of ways for jobs of great variety, so 
that when we get together we cannot talk alike. 

Furthermore, the education of one of us has only begun when he 
gets into his job. Once there, he has to know his institution as a 
whole, and also in all its component parts. He has to know what is 
being done in every school, every department, every class. He has to 
associate not only with every administrative officer but with every 
faculty member as well, and probably a good many of the students. 
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The only way to be a pedant under such conditions is to stick to book- 
keeping only; and we do not find mere bookkeepers in our ranks, 
We know, and our presidents know, that they won’t do. 

Our presidents, perhaps, need some such comprehensive knowledge 
of their institutions as we must have; but they often rely on their 
deans and on us for what they want to know. They have much to do 
that is not academic, and cannot live with the institution as we do. 
Deans have been variously educated, but there is a necessary restric- 
tion on the selection of a dean: he must represent the particular type 
of work done in his school or division. His education must have 
fitted him for such an office, with its special requirements, and his 
associations are with others whose responsibilities are similar. 

Registrars and admissions officers have often been educated in the 
offices of registrars and admissions, or in schools set up for them. On 
the other hand, many of them have moved into their offices from 
faculty positions ranging from art to zoology. They may have started 
as home economists, engineers, medical instructors, public relations 
experts, or clergymen. Whatever their education has been, however, 
they associate with others whose education has been quite different 
and who therefore have different points of view. 

On campus, the registrar and admissions officer are constantly 
working with people representing everything in their institution, and 
everything in every other institution as well. They must also know 
what is going on in high schools, preparatory schools, graduate 
schools, and highly specialized institutions. They even have to under- 
stand the various symbolic devices in which the activities of other 
institutions are expressed, and know how to work with them as well as 
their own. 

If one of us has grown up in an admissions office, or a registrar's 
office; if he has moved over from the department of mathematics, 
Greek, French, or English; if he has moved in from work in prepara- 
tory school—wherever he came from, whatever his education, he 
must understand what goes on in schools of veterinary medicine, 
theology, business administration, liberal arts, or anything else. He 
is not, to be sure, a veterinary physician any more than he is a theo- 
logian; but he has to know what a veterinary physician or a theologian 
is and does. More than that, he has to be aware of the results of the 
education given in the various fields and disciplines offered in our 
colleges: he has to understand what is going on in the world of 
education. 
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Nor can he play favorites. He is representative of an institution 
and all that is in it, and he must meet understandingly those who 
represent other institutions. He may be prejudiced, but he cannot 
follow his prejudices and get his job done. Broadmindedness and 
openmindedness are essential to the profession. But meeting with 
people from various walks of academic life has a way of rubbing 
down prejudices: registrars and admissions officers spend a good part 
of their lives getting rubbed. 

Who should be a registrar? Who should be an admissions officer? 
Schools for the profession are all to the good; but as in any school, 
what comes out depends largely on what goes in. As much may be 
said for on-the-job training. Registrars and admissions officers have 
a complicated and difficult technique to learn, each one a little bit 
differently. Without technical abilities, they cannot continue. But who 
should learn those techniques? 

One who can learn not only the techniques of his own institution, 
but also those of others, and can see the way to improving what he 
has learned. One who can comprehend what goes on in the various 
fields of human endeavor, and is interested in it all. One who under- 
stands processes of education, and the relations of faculty and stu- 
dents to those processes. One who likes to co-operate, but is sure of 
his own way. One who likes people, young and old, regardless of their 
activities, specialties, or positions. One who has patience and a sense 
of humor. One who has a sense of humor. One who has a sense of 
humor. 

Canon Bell did not find the paragon I have been describing when 
he was with us in Denver. The paragon was not there. He does not 
exist. But as far as we are able we do try to live up to the require- 
ments of our profession, and in so doing we are perhaps less pedantic 
and more stimulating than some others. Perhaps to that extent we 
are more agreeable companions. 

Anyway, we have a fine target to shoot at. We probably won’t hit 
it in dead center, but we may get the proper direction. 


S. A.N. 








National Defense and the Colleges 
G. EM. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 


HE Universal Military Training and Service Act was signed by the 

President on June 19, and the National Security Training Com- 
mission was confirmed by the Senate on June 29. These actions estab- 
lish a National Security Training Corps, though no person may be 
inducted into the Corps until additional legislation is completed and 
there is a reduction in need in the present emergency for persons under 
19 years of age. The Commission has four months from date of con- 
firmation to submit recommendations to Congress; and the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House, to which the recommenda- 
tions must be referred, has forty-five days of continuous sessions of 
Congress in which to report on the recommendations. Debate and 
amendments will take additional time, and after the legislative recom- 
mendations are enacted into law, it will still be necessary, before any- 
one may be inducted into the National Security Training Corps, for 
the period of service required of those who have not reached the age 
of 19 to be reduced or eliminated by the President or by a concurrent 
resolution by the Congress. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps Policies 


On July 18, 1951, Department of Defense Directive No. 800.06-1 
was issued setting forth important ROTC policies. This directive, as ap- 
proved by Secretary Marshall, (1) specifies that ‘the Officer Candi- 
date Program conducted in colleges and universities in any National 
emergency shall be the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Program 
modified and accelerated as necessary,” and (2) sets forth criteria for 
the future selection of colleges to receive ROTC units. Because of the 
long-range implications of these policies, the content of the directive 
is quoted in full below: 

I. The purpose of this directive is to establish certain uniform policies 
relating to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs of the 
Military Departments. 

II. 
A. The Reserve Forces Policy Board, OSD, is designated as the te- 
sponsible agency of the Department of Defense for inter-Depatt- 
mental program co-ordination on ROTC affairs. 
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B. 


In order to provide a common and equitable basis for future 
selection of additional educational institutions for ROTC units, 
the following criteria are established: 

1. An institution must, through application, express a desire for 
the establishment of an ROTC unit. 

2. An institution must, as a minimum basis, be accredited by the 
appropriate regional association. 

3. An institution must offer and provide adequate physical facili- 
ties as required by the respective Military Departments. 

4. An institution must be capable of producing annually for any 
one Military Department a minimum of fifty commissioned 
officers in non-technical branches, or twenty-five commissioned 
officers in technical branches, for all of the ROTC activities, ex- 
cept that the Military Departments may give special considera- 
tion to the establishment of units in institutions offering un- 
usual types of training specifically desired. In determining the 
potential productivity of an institution, the Military Depart- 
ment concerned shall consider, among other factors, the fol- 


lowing: 

a. The enrollment of the student body eligible for ROTC 
training. 

b. The possibility of securing students from co-operating in- 
stitutions. 


c. The proportion of the entering class which normally gradu- 
ates from the institution. 


C. The Officer Candidate Program conducted in colleges and uni- 


D. 


versities in any national emergency shall be the Reserve Officers’ 

Training Corps program modified and accelerated as necessary. 

Policies regarding ROTC affairs in the event of full-scale mobiliza- 

tion: 

1. The responsibility for compensation, uniforms, discipline and 
spirit or esprit de corps will rest with the Military Departments. 
Medical services shall be provided by the Military Departments 
in cases where the educational institutions are unable to provide 
these services. The educational institution, under contract with 
the Government, should be responsible for the educational pro- 
gram, as well as feeding and housing. In the event the Military 
Departments desire the services of a university or college which 
has inadequate housing or feeding accommodations, the Mili- 
tary Departments shall undertake to assist in providing adequate 
housing or feeding accommodations. 

2. Acceleration of Academic Program and Degree Requirements: 
a. In respect to the baccalaureate degree, if academic accelera- 

tion is deemed advisable and is instituted through con- 
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tinuous year-round operation, it may be accomplished either 
on a three semester or on a four quarter basis. 


. A minimum of 48 weeks per year of instruction and edu- 


cational operation should be furnished by institutions operat- 
ing on the semester basis with an equivalent provision where 
operation is on the quarter basis. 


. The present average requirements of 120 semester credits 


should be maintained as a minimum for the baccalaureate 
degree. 


. In engineering and technical branches where the credit 


requirement is ordinarily higher than in the Liberal Arts, 
the credit hour requirement for the baccalaureate degree 
should continue to be in proportion. 


. In co-operative schools or courses the period previously 


devoted to work in industrial plants should be devoted to 
work in research and defense industries approved by the 
Military authorities, or such periods be used to increase 
the time already allotted to classroom and laboratory instruc- 
tion. 


. In all cases credits derived from courses in Military and 


Naval science should be included in the minimum require- 
ments for the baccalaureate degree. 


. Institutions should be encouraged to offer their programs of 


instruction for civilians, both men and women, on the 
same accelerated basis as for those taking ROTC training 
so that the energies of faculty and administration would 
not be dissipated. 


. Although during mobilization, many students would pursue 


programs of study which might be slightly heavier than 
normally pursued and which would lead to a commission 
before completion of the requirements for a degree, it is 
believed that any further lowering of degree requirements 
would tend to cause a future deterioration of scholarship in 
this country and thus tend to defeat the purpose of freedom 
and democracy. 


3. Criteria and Methods of Student Selection and Retention: 


After selection criteria have been precisely stated by the 
Armed Forces, a special conference group will be called 
together by an appropriate agency of the Department of 
Defense, consisting of representatives from the Military 
Departments who have had experience with the selection 
procedures, and civilians who are professionally competent 
in the field of selection and classification procedures. This 
conference group will review the experience of the Army, 
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Navy and Air Force in selecting students for college pro- 
grams and attempt to appraise strengths and weaknesses in 
the program carried on in the past. On the basis of such 
a review, the conference group will recommend improved 
procedures and also the best means for administering the 
selection program. The conference group will recommend 
further a plan for interpreting ROTC programs to those 
who should apply for selection. 

b. As a basis for maintaining standards and retaining students 
in ROTC programs, the Military Departments will at the 
outset accept the standards maintained by accredited institu- 
tions in which ROTC units are maintained. After a student 
has been selected, he will be required to maintain a satis- 
factory scholarship record in order to be retained in the 
program. The responsibility for standards will be placed in 
a joint faculty-military board at each institution. The Joint 
Advisory Panel on ROTC Affairs, RFPB, OSD, will carry 
on a continuous study of standards with the view of aiding 
the Military Departments in obtaining the best possible 
potential officers through the ROTC units. 

c. In the event of full mobilization, the responsibility for as- 
signing students to ROTC units will rest with the Military 
Departments. 

d. In order that the selection procedures will be most effective, 
a carefully planned orientation program will be devised by 
the appropriate Department of Defense agency and the 
Military Departments will be concerned with such matters 
as informing prospective candidates about the program and 
of the desirable qualities to be cultivated in officers, The 
joint faculty-military board at each institution will be re- 
sponsible for carrying out the orientation program on the 
campus and adapting it to the local students. 

So that all institutions with military training for men not in 

Military Service may continue such programs, the Military 

Departments will continue to provide the required support. 

There will be uniformity of contract terms and conditions for 

the Military Departments, and contracts will be made with the 

understanding that no institution is to lose money or make 
money. 

The Department of the Air Force, presently the action agency 

in handling the proposed ROTC legislation, will take the neces- 

sary steps in accordance with Department of Defense proce- 
dures to procure any additional legislation required for the 
implementation of the above policies. 
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E. If and when accelerated programs of study are adopted by an 
individual educational institution, the calendar of the academic 
acceleration shall be common for all Military Departments at that 
institution. 


Need for Scientifically and Technically Trained Personnel 


A recent statement of Director of Defense Mobilization Charles E. 
Wilson calls attention to a serious national problem: 


“This Nation is confronted with a serious shortage of scientifically and 
technically trained personnel. 

The supply of scientific and engineering graduates in 1951 is less than 
half that needed to fully man our economic and defense programs. Present 
indications are that the number of scientifically trained graduates will 
steadily decrease at least until 1954 while the demands of essential civilian 
and defense programs, in the same period, will continue to increase, 

We can and we must do something about this shortage. 

First, Government, industry, and educational institutions, must make 
the most effective possible utilization of those persons who have received 
scientific and technical training. 

Any failure to utilize such personnel in the most effective possible 
manner plays into the hands of those who want to see our defense mobil- 
ization program fail. All departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must set the example in this respect. 

Second, our educational institutions can develop counseling programs 
which will result in a larger number of men and women being trained 
in these fields. 

Students with aptitudes for such training can and should be shown 
that by obtaining scientific and technical training they can prepare them- 
selves for satisfying employment and, at the same time, make a major 
contribution to the preservation of our way of life. If this demonstra- 
tion is made, they will respond. More women, for example, should be 
enrolled in scientific courses and in engineering schools than is the case 
today. Their services are needed and will be utilized. 

Third, industry and government should develop both on the job train- 
ing programs and co-operative training programs with institutions of 
higher learning and other educational institutions which will result in 
employed persons receiving scientific and technical training. 

Where persons now employed possess the aptitudes for such training 
methods must be developed which will result in utilizing what will other- 
wise remain a hidden source of potential scientific and technical manpower. 

I appeal to our educational institutions and to administrators in Gov- 
ernment and industry to take every available measure to help alleviate the 
shortage of scientific and technical personnel. This must be done if our 
defense program is to succeed.”’ 
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Russell, James Earl, Federal Activities in Higher Education After 
the Second World War, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. 
Pp. X + 257. 


Two aspects of federal activities in higher education are of major 
concern to educators: (1) the extent of future activities and (2) the 
controls which will accompany them. Although Russell makes no effort at 
exact prediction of things to come, he does discuss possible implications 
for the future of present and past activities. 

Probably few educators are aware of the magnitude of federal participa- 
tion in higher education up to the present. For the year ending June 30, 
1947, an amount exceeding two billion dollars was spent, of which over 
one and one-half billion was devoted to the veteran program. 

Russell discusses the total program in terms of three chapter headings: 
(1) The Federal Government as Educator, (2) Federal Relations to Non- 
federal Higher Education, and (3) Federal Policies for Higher Education. 
All readers will not agree as to the assignment of topics to the divisions 
used, and some repetition is involved in the discussion. However, the federal 
programs connected with and resulting from the last war are covered in 
considerable detail. An appendix of 120 pages describes the work carried 
on under the direction of each major department of the government. 

The discussion of the various programs points up a number of problems 
which would not be obvious to the layman. For example, the government 
often sends military officers on detached duty to colleges for special, or 
even in some cases quite general, training. Even for junior officers, this 
involves a cost of at least $4,000 a year as opposed to perhaps $1,100 for 
a veteran, since the officer's pay continues during the training period. 

Some overlapping exists in the training programs of the different depart- 
ments. For example, primary and basic pilot training are carried on in- 
dependently by the several armed services. Apparently the possibility of 
combined training facilities has been explored in only a few instances. 

The most important aspect of the federal activities, both in terms of the 
magnitude of expenditures at present and of impact upon present and 
future college plans, is the veterans program. Will federal subsidization 
of nonfederal educational institutions continue to be important after the 
decline of this program? Future policy in this matter will, no doubt, be 
conditioned by factors which cannot be foreseen; but it will also depend, 
to some extent, upon pressures already visible on the educational scene 
with the advent of such proposals as the Pepper Bill to establish a scholar- 
ship program, submitted to the Eighty-first Congress. The possibilities in 
this area are interestingly discussed by Russell. 
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He points out numerous difficulties with plans so far proposed for federal 
subsidization of higher education and concludes that, generally speaking, 
aid to the student rather than aid to the school is the most practical pro. 
cedure. Federal scholarships, perhaps administered by the states, would 
avoid direct federal control over colleges and would permit private and 
public colleges to share alike in the benefits of the program. It is pointed 
out, however, that the choice between fixed amount scholarships and tuition 
scholarships is a difficult one, since the first tends to penalize the private 
schools and the second the public ones. 

If the expectation of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
that enrollments will expand to approximately 4,600,000 by 1960 is at all 
accurate, it is probable that more federal participation in higher education 
will occur in the future. For the educator who is, and will continue to be, 
seriously concerned with this matter, this book should constitute a worth- 
while reference both for its discussion of future possibilities and its 
encyclopedic discussion of past activities. 

HAROLD F. BRIGHT 
The University of Texas 


Tead, Ordway, The Art of Administration, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. xvi + 223. 

Although Ordway Tead’s latest book is not intended particularly for the 
edification of academic administrators, and deals largely with the affairs 
of the business world, it has in it much that can be useful to college 
administrators. In the first place, Mr. Tead gives a background for his 
discussion that involves philosophically the concept of democracy and the 
ways and means of making democracy effective in organizations of all kinds, 

The discussion of democracy as a concept, of democracy in action, and 
of democracy facing difficulties makes sound reading for sound thinking. 
The discussion is not limited to organizations, but rather includes organiza- 
tions as exemplifying concepts. There are many passages that one would 
like to quote: “We hold fast to democracy because there was and is no 
other alternative if people are to get what they find they basically desire 
and require out of life.” “Self-respecting, self-propelling, self-maturing 
individuals are those who make the most productive workers.” ‘Until 
all administrators recognize that their functional aim cannot be viewed apart 
from democratic aims—have, indeed, to be a contribution to such aims—they 
will flounder in confusion.” 

Beyond this general and philosophical background, Mr. Tead gives 
specific requirements of good administration, and vigorously discusses per- 
sonal power in administration. He describes the various ways in which 
administrators may try to exercise undue power over subordinates, treating 
them as wage-earners to be hired and fired rather than as associates in a 
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common enterprise; and what he has to say applies to the autocrat on the 
campus as well as in the business block. “The real basis for authority is 
not in the person.” 

There are administrators who feel personally frustrated, and compensate 
for such frustration by dictatorial conduct in business; but more and more 
administrators appreciate the nature of administration as democratic leader- 
ship. “Democratic administration is that direction and oversight of an 
organization which assures that aims are shared in the making, that working 

olicies and methods are agreed to by those involved, that all who partici- 
pate feel both free and eager to contribute their best creative effort, that ~ 
stimulating personal leadership is assured, and that in consequence the 
total outcome maximizes the aims of the organization while also contributing 
to the growing selfhood of all involved in terms of clearly realized bene- 
fits.” That is as valid on campus as off! 
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Sargent, Porter, Extending Horizons, Boston: Porter Sargent, 1950. 
Pp. 190. 

When Porter Sargent died, we lost one of our most vigorous, fearless, 
and uncompromising critics, What he thought, he said; and he said it in 
such a way as to impress any one who would read his words. It would 
have been pleasant a good part of the time to disagree with him, but it was 
usually impossible. He had too many facts to back up his opinions, and he 
could quote authorities by the hundred. The last 86 pages of his last little 
book are taken up with a list of books reviewed and subjects treated in the 
famous prefaces to his Handbook of Private Schools from 1934 through 
1948—prefaces reprinted as small volumes of comment on the state of the 
nation. 

Porter Sargent found the state of the nation pretty bad. He found us full 
of pretense, submissive to quacks of all kinds and to mountebanks in high 
places. “Ruling is the art of fooling.” We used to be confident in our 
( ineptitude, but now we are scared; and like scared people at any time we 
have abandoned thought. Our educational institutions do very little to help 

the situation. 

In his last book, as before, Sargent put his thoughts down in little para- 
graphs or groups of paragraphs, not particularly well organized, and 
sometimes too full of quotations to make easy reading. To read Extending 


out how much there is to do, and where and why. You will not be happy 
about it. 

Happy or not, you will come up wiser and more willing to pay attention 
to what goes on, thanks to a sound old democrat who never got taken in. 
S. A. N. 


Horizons is to travel a rough road; but it will get you there. You will find 
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Kelley, Earl C., The Workshop Way of Learning, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiv + 169. 

Whether or not you have had workshop experience, reading The Work. 
shop Way of Learning will make you eager for this new, or renewed, 
experience. The book tells of a new approach to teaching and learning, 
which this reviewer feels calls for a new word that symbolizes teaching 
and learning concurrently. 

Mr. Kelley presents, with pride and modesty, an account of the purposes, 
organization, and operation of the Education Workshop at Wayne Uni- 
versity. This workshop has functioned since 1938 for the teachers in the 
vicinity and education students at the University, providing for them a 
learning experience which sends them back to their classrooms with a keen 
appreciation of a new and vital learning process. The workshop staff 
strives continually for the improvement of the participants as individuals 
and as members of a group. The importance of student initiative as a vital 
part of learning is never minimized, yet at the same time never over- 
emphasized. 

The Wayne University Workshop Staff — clearly defined the prin- 
ciples of the workshop. They believe in the individual’s importance to 
himself and to the group to which he belongs, The workshop has been 
organized in such a manner that the participants, through their individual 
efforts and co-operation with each other, leave the last meeting better stu- 
dents, better teachers, and better personalities. 

The first few meetings are devoted to organization. The specific prob- 
lems of the members are assembled under general headings, and small 
groups are formed to solve these problems. The solution itself is not of 
such importance as the benefits which the participants receive from their 
endeavor. Each weekly meeting during the semester opens with a general 
session, continues during a dinner meeting, and closes with group meet- 
ings. The activity of these meetings is observed by staff members whose 
function is to guide, assist, and direct, but never to dictate. 

Evaluation of the work done is considered of the utmost importance, not 
only for those participating but also for the staff, which seeks to make 
each semester’s workshop of greater value than the one preceding. Evalua- 
tion is made by the individual, the small group, the total group, and the 
staff at frequent intervals during the semester. Through careful study of 
the evaluation, the staff measures the extent to which the teachers are 
learning this new teaching method and, of more importance, co-operation 
in group work. Mr. Kelley, expressing the view of all connected with the 
Workshop, feels that this ability opens new vistas to better learning, better 
teaching, and better living. 

While this workshop is devoted exclusively to the teaching profession, 
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the author gives many helpful suggestions for its adaptation to other pro- 
fessions and also to lay groups. 

You may favor or oppose the workshop as a way of learning, and Mr. 
Kelley's account of one workshop may not alter your opinion; but no one 
can read The Workshop Way of Learning without appreciating the au- 
thor’s obvious pride, shared by the entire staff, in a difficult job being 
successfully done. 

Jo ANN JAMES 
Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 


Blegen, Theodore C., et al., Counseling Foreign Students, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1950. Pp. vii + 54. 


This publication, one in a series on student personnel work, presents a 
statement of the significance, the desirable direction of development, and 
the unresolved problems of caring for foreign students. It is a timely treat- 
ment of a topic that is causing much concern in American colleges and 
universities today because of the rapid growth in enrollment of foreign 
students. It stresses the importance of placing a competent staff member 
in charge of the program of advising and counseling these students and 
suggests specific areas in which assistance is needed. It examines the prob- 
lem of student exchange from a fresh viewpoint and shows that the pur- 
pose of foreign students is not primarily that of learning the American 
Way of Life, but of gaining skills or information not available to them 
in their own countries, and of observing in operation the human relation- 
ships that have made their educational goals attainable only in the 
United States. 

It points out the fact that the primary task of the foreign student adviser 
is professional counseling, which involves interviewing and counseling 
foreign students who seek assistance in the solution of their personal, 
family, vocational, and educational problems, as well as problems relating 
to currency exchange, visas, passports, governmental regulations, and other 
technical and legal matters. Specialized services to all students from other 
countries in matters of admission, college requirements, housing, finances, 
orientation to American culture, social regulations, and language problems 
must be given by the foreign student counselor. Systematic and periodic 
interviews to obtain information about the student’s background and indi- 
vidual need for guidance in a new and unfamiliar culture; analysis and 
appraisal of the status, liabilities, and assets of each student; assistance in 
planning his educational and recreational program so that he my adjust 
as effectively as possible to a new environment; all these are included in 
the task of the counselor of these “ambassadors of good will.” 
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Chapters on “Selection and Early Orientation,” ‘Getting the Student 
Started,” and “Broadening the Student’s Experiences,” contain much per- 
tinent information for the foreign student counselor. Pre-campus orienta- 
tion, development of fluency in the use of English, and help in becoming 
accustomed to strange food, dress, money, and social customs, will make 
the foreign student’s entrance to an American college less bewildering, 
Letting him know that a temporary room is waiting for him, meeting him 
at the station or airport, and providing personal guidance during his first 
hours on campus will reduce his initial anxiety. 

Financial counseling, especially, should begin before the student leaves 
his homeland. Information should be given concerning an adequate budget, 
not the average or minimum often published in the college catalog, in- 
cluding funds needed during vacation periods ; cost of travel from the port 
of entry to college; possible plans for employment; cost of clothing re- 
quirements ; and an allowance for emergencies. Health guidance needs par- 
ticular consideration because of the physical and psychological stresses of 
an unfamiliar environment—discrimination, strange social customs, dietary 
problems, and worry about the family back home. Academic difficulties 
resulting from a different type of instruction, colloquial expressions, and 
use of objective tests, make day to day services necessary. 

It is important to gain the confidence of the foreign student and to know 
relevant facts about his background in order to counsel with him effec- 
tively. It is important, too, to realize that the success of foreign students 
in their studies and the effectiveness of their adjustment to life in an 
American college take precedence over aspiration for international good will 
and intercultural exchange. 

The foreign student counselor who can provide creative leadership on 
the campus and in the community will find ways to help foreign students 
achieve their personal aims while serving at the same time to promote, 
positively if modestly, the cause of world understanding and peace. 

MatTTIE F, DoRsEy 
Mesa College 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Robinson, Francis P., Principles and Procedures in Student Counsel- 
ing, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. x + 310 + Indexes. 


This book is concerned primarily with helping personnel workers who 
wish to develop professional skill in counseling with normal individuals. 
Reference is made to methods of working with students since most of the 
research on counseling has been done with students, but the principles 
and procedures discussed can be applied to counseling with any other 
normal individuals. 
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Counseling is described as covering all types of two-person situations 
in which one person, the client, is helped to adjust more effectively to 
himself and the environment. Principles of counseling are illustrated by 
the use of excerpts selected from transcribed interviews with students at 
Ohio State University in an extensive research program carried out under 
the direction of the author over a period of twelve years. Special emphasis 
is placed on the analysis of the effectiveness of techniques commonly em- 
ployed in the ‘nterview, the central factor in making improvement in 
counseling. 

The book presents a sound approach to counselor training—that of 
research. It furnishes specific information on ‘how to counsel’ with actual 
examples and reference to research carried on by others as well as by 
counselors under the supervision of Mr. Robinson, rather than presenting 
merely the need, philosophy, and useful aids which are found in many 
books on counseling. . 

The level of efficiency of counseling methods can be raised through the 
use of techniques based upon research findings. The factors of motivation 
and insight so well presented in Chapter II, together with the dynamics 
of adjustment in Chapter III, provide the setting for a discussion of tech- 
niques of counseling in Chapter IV; “Immediate Criteria in Counseling” 
in V; and “The Effectiveness of Counseling Techniques” in Chapter VI. 
The four chapters in Part Three are devoted to types of interviews, while 
the last chapter presents group and environmental approaches to person- 
nel work. 

Some striking sentences selected from various parts of the text indicate 
the challenge which the author presents to counselors: 


The process of counseling takes place not in thin air between the counselor and 
the client but within the client himself. 

Motivation is not increased by urging, probing, threatening or pleading. 
Counseling on higher-level skills can occur only when people discover that the 
normal is not good enough. 

A “‘deskside’”’ manner is as important in counseling as a bedside manner in medi- 
cine. . . . Clients dislike counselors who seem fascinated by others’ personal prob- 
lems—who glory in the gory. 

In the problem of adjustment, a person not only has the task of seeing himself 
clearly but also of knowing what the world is like to which he has to adjust. 
The goal of counseling becomes more than merely getting up to grade or becoming 
normal. It means developing the most efficient skills possible so that work may 
be done better as well as quicker. 


In the chapter on higher-level skills of adjustment the author presents 
a new area of counseling, teaching constructive methods of adjusting. He 
shows that personnel work can “accentuate the positive” as well as 
“eliminate the negative.’ Several research studies which suggest higher- 
level skills are reviewed and sources for discovering the best techniques 
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of positive counseling are discussed. Many worthwhile suggestions on how 
to develop higher-level skills are presented which provide a challenge for 
the counselor who desires to improve his methods, 

The book includes among its many good features a list of 299 references 
in which the inquiring counselor can find sources of material to meet his 
specific needs. Another valuable contribution is its calling to the attention 
of counselors errors which occur in the various types of counseling and 
ways in which they may be avoided. Probably its best feature is the wide 
possible use to which it may be put. The principles and procedures de- 
scribed can be of benefit not only to the school counselor but also to 
parents, recreation directors, social workers, personnel workers in business 
and industry, librarians, religious leaders, in fact all those who work with 
young people—even registrars. 

MATTIE F, DoRSEY 
Mesa College 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Garrison, Roger H., A Guide to Creative Writing, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1951. Pp. xix + 221. 

Within the past twenty-five years nearly every college and university 
has established courses in ‘‘Creative Writing.” Inevitably such courses have 
often been taught in the dark—by teachers who had little more than en- 
couragement and a sympathetic reading to offer students who aspired to 
write publishable material. But slowly a text-book literature has de- 
veloped, and teachers of “Creative Writing’? have discussed their aims, 
their problems and their procedures in academic meetings and in the pages 
of academic journals. Now there is much sound and helpful teaching of 
this new subject. 

Mr. Garrison’s Guide is clear and concrete, unpretentious and un- 
dogmatic. It is a product of several years of teaching, and in it this 
teacher addresses a larger audience very much as he is accustomed to 
addressing his own students in his own classroom. His book is informal, 
friendly, and sympathetic. It talks about the ‘‘process of writing’’—not its 
technical methods but its personal activities of thinking and feeling and of 
communicating experience in words. 

This text-book begins with the simplest things—with concrete and 
economical description—and it moves on to the more complex matters of 
observation, mood, and emotion. Finally it discusses imagery and symbo- 
lism. This is a logical and natural sequence and it carries a young writer 
step by step through various aspects of the writing craft. 

Though the book is designed for students who aspire to write profes- 
sionally, it pays no attention to plot and formula; instead it emphasizes 
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the personal perception which must be the foundation of any successful 
writing. It removes the mystery from “creative imagination” and “‘inspira- 
tion.” For Mr. Garrison imagination is ‘reason set afire,” and there is no 
other inspiration than patience, industry, and an inexhaustible curiosity 
about human experience. So the book assumes that the talent for writing 
is not a gift but a development of such capacities and all young people 
have it in some measure. 

A few helpful models are included in the text, and the chapters are 
followed by a number of practical questions and exercises. There is an 
excellent index. 

WALTER HAVIGHURST 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Woodburne, Lloyd S., Faculty Personnel Policies in Higher Edu- 
cation, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xii + 201. 


Assisted by the Carnegie Corporation and the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Woodburne spent six months visiting forty-six colleges and univer- 
sities, both tax-supported and privately endowed, to investigate policies 
of appointment, promotion, remuneration, tenure and retirement, and 
leave. The results of his inquiry are presented in a concise, informative, 
and not too discouraging volume. Problems differ from section to section 
of the United States, as well as in institutions of different sizes and kinds. 
But the fundamental problems confront all academic administrators and all 
members of all faculties, 

Teachers are underpaid and usually overworked, and they are often re- 
quired to engage in pursuits which not only do not advance their work, 
but decidedly interfere with it. Administrators almost always do their 
level best to make the best of the situation, for administrators are always 
eager to improve their institutions. There is nothing new in all this to 
any one who has spent time in a college or university, nor is there any- 
thing new in some other matters that Mr. Woodburne considers. 

Among them are such difficulties as faculty dead wood, administrative 
incomprehension, misunderstandings of academic freedom, misuse of 
leaves. In the whole book, perhaps, there is nothing new. Nevertheless 
it is a book that both administrators and instructors should have at hand, 
so that they may have conveniently and briefly stated the problems that 
beset faculty and administration alike, in colleges and universities from 
Massachusetts to California, from North Carolina to Minnesota; so that 
they may see what efforts are being made and what methods are being 
tried, to make conditions more suitable to all concerned ; so that they may, 
perhaps, be moved to exercise mutual forbearance and charity. 
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Mr. Woodburne’s last chapter consists of twenty Essential Conditions 
for Development and Maintenance of an Able Faculty. Refute it if you 
can! 


S. A. N, 


Higher Education in Minnesota, Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1950. Pp. xv + 419. 

This report of the Minnesota Commission on Higher Education can 
be of value to educators in every other state, as well as to those in Minne- 
sota. The writers and the editors deserve praise for the breadth and ob- 
jectivity of their vision, the comprehensiveness of their survey, and the 
clarity of their presentation of a complicated and involved subject. 

The report begins, very wisely, with discussions of the social and eco- 
nomic background of higher education in Minnesota, and the trends and 
problems in the public schools, followed by an overview of higher educa- 
tion in the state. Such a background for detailed discussion of educational 
problems makes not only for understanding by the reader, but also for 
sheer practicality: we know what the educators in Minnesota have to deal 
with, and can therefore understand how they deal with it. Too much edu- 
cational talk takes place in the mist. 

There is a section devoted to the student potential for higher education 
—again a background that makes for clarity and comprehension. Then 
follow sections on junior colleges, liberal arts education, teacher educa- 
tion, and education at the University. The various chapters deal with 
actualities in Minnesota, with institutions of various kinds devoted to 
certain types of education, with specific aims and attitudes, and with stu- 
dents as human beings looking toward their future. There is much too 
much material to summarize; but it can be said briefly that the material 
rewards attentive reading. 

The survey concludes with discussions of the future of higher education 
in Minnesota, and with specific, detailed recommendations by the Com- 
mission, clearly explained and argued. The last chapter has to do with 
the long-range goals for Minnesota’s colleges and universities, a chapter 
in which President Morrill of the University and State Commissioner of 
Education Schweickhard summarize the objectives of educators in the 
state. It is a brief but meaty chapter; and although it presents nothing that 
is startling in its novelty, it represents much that deserves vigorous atten- 
tion in other states. 

All in all, Higher Education in Minnesota is a stimulating repott, 
one that will be, one may hope, read widely beyond Minnesota bound- 


aries. 
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Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations, 1950. Pp. 76. 

A report of what various member states are doing to promote teaching 
about the United Nations, this publication illustrates the difficulties of at- 
tempting to achieve a world outlook or even of ascertaining what is be- 
ing tried. Only nineteen countries responded in any detail to a request by 
the General Assembly in 1947 for this information. It is of greatest value 
for some conclusions based on the League of Nations’ fifteen years of ex- 
perience in the field of education about international collaboration: for 
example, “‘the teaching should not be considered as a separate subject or 
even as part of a subject as for example history or social studies. On the 
contrary every subject in the curriculum should serve as a vehicle for the 
promotion of international understanding.” 

Howarp F. BREMER 
Briarcliff Junior College 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General of the Work of the Or- 
ganization, 1 July 1949-30 June 1950, Lake Success, N. Y.: United 
Nations, 1950. Pp. 143. 

The fifth annual report contains a brief, factual account of political and 
security questions during a crucial session which was climaxed by the inter- 
vention in Korea. It is of particular value for the summary, in compara- 
tively condensed form, of the vast amount of economic, social, and legal 
activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

HowarD F. BREMER 
Briarcliff Junior College 


How to Find Out about the United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y.: 
United Nations, 1950. Pp. 52. 

An invaluable booklet, which indicates some of the resource materials 
available about the United Nations. Publications, films, film strips, posters, 
radio programs, and other services are listed. Much of this material, in- 
cluding fifteen film strips, may be obtained (and need not be returned) 
free of charge by educational institutions. 

HowarD F. BREMER 
Briarcliff Junior College 


Religious Perspectives of College Teaching (A series of pamphlets, 
in progress ) 
In English Literature, by Hoxie N. Fairchild, 27 pages 
In History, by E. Harris Harbison, 30 pages 
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In Economics, by Kenneth E. Boulding, 24 pages 

In Philosophy, by Theodore M. Greene, 45 pages 

In the Classics, by Alfred R. Bellinger, 19 pages 
New Haven, Conn.: Hazen Foundation, 1950. 


“The cleavage which divides intellectual from spiritual life is probably 
the most ominous defect of modern civilization.” To the repair of this 
cleavage, as announced in the general preface, the authors of these essays 
devote their several efforts. The pamphlets are directed primarily to col- 
lege teachers in their particular fields, secondarily to students and the 
general public. It is fair to assume that the editors and authors also have 
in mind college and university administrators as significant readers. These 
five essays represent only the first ones in a series being prepared by the 
Hazen Foundation to discuss the relationship of religion to the teaching 
of all the major disciplines in college. 

“In the name of tolerance and the democratic spirit, American edu- 
cators have in fact suppressed the consideration of the problems of the 
religious interpretation of reality and human existence in the educational 
process,” A, C. Outler is quoted in the preface. That religion receives 
little recognition in the main educational channels is a fact which, I think, 
few college teachers would deny. The chief reasons are two. The first has 
been the dogmatic claims of rival sects, countered in turn by the spirit of 
free enquiry by secular scholars. Religious leaders have attempted to solve 
their dilemma for their own faiths by retiring above the battle. The second 
reason is to be found in the intense specialization of American academic 
disciplines. Each department has insisted on ruling out all “extraneous” 
substance. One such substance almost invariably is religion. The result for 
American students in higher education has been either indifference to 
religion, or a kind of precarious intellectual schizophrenia. 

In an attempt to free the present discussion from sectarian bias, te- 
ligion is defined by the editors as ‘‘man’s quest for communion with an 
ultimate spiritual reality completely independent of human desires and 
imaginings.” With this definition in mind, the authors subscribe to the 
statement of Professor Robert L. Calhoun that ‘‘High religion and intel- 
lectual enterprise belong together.” 

The immediate occasion for this series would seem to be the move de- 
scribed in the preface by Professor Outler: ‘Education is by way of being 
reformed with little or no regard for the possible contribution of religion 
to its reformation.’’ Nevertheless, these essays do not touch on the prob- 
lem of considering the place of religion in general education. (At the 
college where the present writer teaches, for example, a new general 
course for all Freshmen, in Values, gives a central position to religious 
values.) While the editors so far have passed over the immediate problem 
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of the relation of religion to general education, the separate authors see 
little significance, for college students as a whole, in separate departments 
of religion. 

The editors rather have chosen to address themselves to the teaching of 
religious elements within the established departmental subject matters. 
For this purpose, they have chosen in each case a teacher who is both a 
distinguished scholar in his own field and a religious layman, to discuss the 
relevance of religion to his specialized teaching. Under these circum- 
stances, each writer finds himself in a rather difficult position. On the one 
hand, he must speak for religion as an individual layman, not an authority ; 
on the other hand, he must defend the inclusion of religious factors in his 
own limited field. 

The resulting case for the introduction of religious considerations into 
modern departmental thinking and teaching is considerably more impres- 
sive than might have been expected. But all the essays need to be read to- 
gether in order to realize the strength of the case. (The editors would be 
wise to carry out their announced aim of publishing the essays as a group.) 
In the present instances, each specialist feels called upon to guard jealously 
his own preserve. In fact, these scholars appear to be so far apart in their 
own professional interests that it is only in their concern for religious 
elements that they seem to have a common meeting ground. A reading 
of these pamphlets, collectively, suggests that a concern for spiritual per- 
spectives may be a major method for bringing unity into the modern 
university, and into the lives of its students. 

Another merit emerges from these separate departmental considerations 
of religion. In each case, before the writer can assess the relationship of 
religion to his own discipline, he finds it necessary to outline the nature 
of his field of study, its ultimate aim, and his own particular direction of 
teaching. Perhaps, again, it requires a glimpse of religious values for a 
specialist to realize the depth of his own academic absorption. 

The contents of the individual essays can only be briefly indicated. Pro- 
fessor Fairchild, of Hunter, discussing the teaching of English Literature, 
sees two objectives in his field: 1. a knowledge of works of art, 2. a knowl- 
edge of man’s expression of his response to his environment. Many stu- 
dents come to literature looking for a philosophy of life. “In my opinion, 
then, the teacher of English who does not encourage the discussion of the 
ideas expressed or implied in books is depriving the study of literature of 
precisely those elements which constitute its principal value for liberal 
education.” He finds most students abysmally ignorant of both religious 
experience and the details of religious practices. And yet, he points out, 
much of the greatest literature in the world results from primarily re- 
ligious concerns. The best teachers, he declares, “give religious knowledge 
an emphasis proportionate not to their own opinions but to the interests 
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of the writers they interpret: With a final warning, Professor Fairchild 
insists that while religion may inform literature, literature in itself is not 
a substitute for religion. 

Professor Harbison, of Princeton, writing of history, finds that students 
are looking for meaning in history. There is a Christian philosophy of 
history, he reminds his fellows. Christianity has always stressed history: 
certain events, such as the life of Christ, have occurred in history. Actions 
in time do make a difference, in this philosophy. History is not meaning. 
less, for the Christian. Yet the historian with full religious perspective 
knows that history cannot be interpreted in easy moral lessons. The Chris- 
tian, like the secular historian, must search for relations in history. History, 
in fact, will never be unambiguous to any human being. Finally, if Chris. 
tianity stresses the uniqueness of events in time, it also gives a timeless, 
otherworldly, universal perspective to history. 

Speaking as a specialist in Economics, Professor Boulding, of Michigan, 
believes that students enter the social sciences with a desire to be of service 
in the world. But under the limitations of their discipline, they come to 
accept social goals and social systems as ends in themselves. The ‘“‘eco- 
nomic man” has always been a dangerous abstraction for the student and 
society alike. Not only is amoral physical science a danger, but the amoral 
social scientist is an even greater danger, because he is likely to wield even 
greater power. Only by keeping aware of man in relation to God cana 


student or social scientist remember the true depravity and the true glory 


of mankind. 

Professor Greene, of Yale, in the longest and most ambitious of these 
pamphlets, makes a major effort to define the fields of philosophy and 
religion. It is impossible to condense his argument fairly in a few words. 
He begins by reasserting the philosopher's claim to all knowledge, includ- 
ing religious. But he sees philosophy as essentially critical, intellectual, 
stopping short of ultimate human conviction. Philosophy needs the central 
act of faith, made by religious experience, in something beyond dialectic, 
in order to give it living, dynamic quality. At the same time, “high re- 
ligion” requires the constant critical scrutiny of philosophy to keep it con- 
temporary and universal. Professor Greene urges the teacher of philosophy 
to make ‘‘a commitment, both firm and reflective, which can give direction 
and meaning to a man’s life and to his philosophical interpretations of it.” 

Finally, in a charmingly written essay, Professor Bellinger of Yale, with 
attention to the teaching of the Classics, shows that religious concerns were 
at the heart of Greek literature. (The Romans were rather ethical than 
religious.) In his comparison of Homer and Aeschylus with Plato, Profes- 
sor Bellinger in fact illustrates the strengths and weaknesses of the te- 
ligious and philosophical positions, taken alone, which Professor Greene 
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presents in abstract language. If the teacher of classics keeps these deeper 
interests of the ancients in mind, his students will see that they were 
engaged in the same searchings as themselves today. 

Although these pamphlets will not by any means convince all academic 
readers that religion should be introduced into departmental teaching in 
American higher education, they will certainly gain a respectful hearing 
for the position of the editors. “High religion and intellectual enterprise 
belong together. Each gains from close association with the other. The two 
in conjunction, but neither of itself, can move with hope toward more 
effective conquest of the chaos that again and again threatens to engulf 
human living.” 

RALPH M. SARGENT 
Francis B. Gummere Professor of English 
Haverford College 


Marshall, Max S., Two Sides to a Teacher's Desk, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 284. 

It is pleasant to find a book by an experienced teacher who attempts to 
see what is going on in our colleges from the student’s as well as his own 
point of view. Mr. Marshall makes a pretty thorough survey of theories 
and methods in teaching, and comes up with some very uncomfortable 
findings. Not many of them are new; but they have not often been stated 
so vigorously or been brought together into a connected discussion. 

Mr. Marshall is not in the least afraid to state his own opinions, At the 
very start he gives his opinion of the proper goal of education, one that will 
not meet with approval as general as lip-service might indicate. “Our goal 
in education,” he says, ‘‘is to help students to help themselves, each with 
his own set of qualities, his own background of family and neighborhood, 
his own inherited and acquired philosophy, and whatever particular future 
may be his.” Then he plunges into a consideration of techniques of edu- 
cation. 

Here he does not philosophize. Rather he takes such matters under ad- 
visement as lectures, textbooks, assignments, recitations, visual aids, and 
so on. He points out how they may be useful and interesting, and how they 
are often made merely humdrum, if not stultifying. Lecturers who repeat 
textbook material, term papers that are largely useless, visual aids used to 
supplant stimulation of thought, and tedious laboratory methods all come 
in for their share of criticism. Since Mr. Marshall is a professor of bac- 
teriology, it is interesting to read his condemnation of the laboratory note- 
books regarded as the be-all and end-all of so much laboratory instruction. 
In general, though, the section on Techniques shows how most techniques 
may be good, and how they are often misapplied. It is a chapter for teach- 
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ers to ponder, that they may mend their ways, too often habitually care. 
less. 

On Principles Mr. Marshall is interesting when he discusses science and 
art, and both informative and stimulating when he speaks of Timing and 
Course Content. The consideration of the vertical and the lateral divisions 
of knowledge is something for course planners to chew on, for he art- 
lessly observes that ‘the contents of courses should be primarily related to 
educational plans.’’ That means a good deal, a good deal that is too often 
disregarded or forgotten. 

The section on evaluation is one that registrars may read and consider 
with profit. It might be interesting to have Mr. Marshall explain his non- 
grading methods to the AACRAO some time; for much that he says makes 
very good sense, but much of it would occasion a great overhauling of 
registrars’ methods and materials. What he has to say about examinations, 
especially his unsparing condemnation of true-false and similar examina- 
tions, is worth consideration, particularly as he speaks so vigorously in favor 
of essay-type examinations—quite in opposition to much that has been 
written lately. He is equally denunciatory of predetermined answers to 
questions in examinations. 

He thinks little of the system of readers for papers, and much less of 
grading systems and the records based on them. Here is a portion of the 
book for registrars to get into! Honor societies and similar honors he te- 
gards as unqualified evils. And of probation he says that “‘it usually means 
that a student is given more than the usual load both of work and of 
worty.”” He speaks without respect of systematists. 

Dealing with admissions, Mr. Marshall is dubious of aptitude tests. 
“One of the most serious criticisms, often not appreciated,” he says, “is the 
fact that there are no criteria for success against which to judge a test. 
We differ widely in our concepts of success, Furthermore, and also often 
overlooked, those who are not admitted by a test are never part of the 
completed experiment.” Again: “The I.Q. test was invented by psycholo- 
gists. Suppose the early tests for I.Q. had come out, as some must have 
done, with low averages for psychologists! What would they have done? 
In fact, what did they do?” 

What Mr. Marshall says about finding reasonable decisions for students 
in the top and bottom brackets of general examinations, and not worrying 
about those in the large middle zone, is worth considering. So is what he 
says about interviews and scholastic records. The whole portion of tbe 
book dealing with admissions is worth consideration, not because it is 
necessarily right, but because it is challenging. Admissions officers will 
have to think about what they read, and that will do no great harm, for 
all that they have a pretty stiff load of thinking as it is. 

There is a stimulating chapter on The Students’ Place, and a sympathetic 
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one on The Administrator’s Side. All in all, it is a good book. Mr. 
Marshall sometimes lets his pen run away with him; and one can hardly 
agree with all that he says on any topic. Even if one does not agree, how- 
ever, one is put to it to justify one’s own beliefs and methods. If Two 
Sides to a Teacher's Desk results in some substantial thinking, it will do 
no end of good. Besides, it is good reading, agree with it or not. 
S. A. N. 


Feingold, S. Norman, Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Vol. 
II, Boston: Bellman Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 312. 


COLLEGE AND UNIveRsiTy for April 1950 carried a review of the first 
volume of this valuable work of reference. The second volume maintains 
the sound standards of the first. Here the emphasis is on financial assist- 
ance available at a local level, but there is much more information of value 
to both students and their counselors. Like the first volume, it should be 
available to all counselors, and in libraries both institutional and public. 

S. A. N. 


National Defense and Higher Education, Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1951. Pp. vi + 121. 


This is the Report of a Conference of Representatives of Member 
Organizations of the American Council on Education, held in Washington 
on January 19-20, 1951, edited by Francis J. Brown, It deals briefly but 
vigorously with Emergency Manpower Problems, Education and Present- 
Day Economics, Education’s Place and Responsibility in Civil Defense, 
and Veterans’ Education. 

Registrars and others in college administration will find much that is 
worth reading in the booklet, and will probably keep it handy on their 
shelves. It is a summary of problems and an account of some attempts to 
answer them, as well as an expression of the opinions of some of the most 
careful thinkers about problems of defense and education, among them 
Arthur S. Adams, James B. Conant, Leon H. Keyserling, and John R. 
Nichols. Elwood C. Kastner makes a succinct contribution. 


S. A. N. 












In the Journals 
7. 


In The Journal of Higher Education for April 1951 are two articles 
that should be useful to registrars, admissions officers, counselors, and 
faculty people in general. The first is by Norman Kiell, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, on “Attitudes of Foreign Students.” It is shocking. There are twenty- 
six thousand foreign students in educational institutions in this country, all 
of whom, we may presume, came to this country in the faith that they 
and their countries would benefit by the international experience offered 
them. They will go back as informal ambassadors, and give to their own 
people their opinions of us; and many of them will assume positions of 
considerable responsibility at home in the next few years. 

Mr. Kiell asked opinions of a hundred students from India, and found 
that 68 per cent of them came to this country with favorable opinions of 
us; after they had been here a short while, 89 per cent thought well of 
us, After living here from four to forty months, however, only 22 per 
cent were favorably inclined, while 57 per cent were unfavorably inclined 
toward us. They offered various reasons, well summarized by Mr. Kiell, 
and backed by quotations. 

There are still economic classes in the United States, they say, of which 
only the very high and the very low benefit from the state: America is a 
democracy for the rich. “Society gives the individual the opportunity to 
do what he pleases and then puts religious and racial obstacles in his way.” 
We are afraid: “All America seems to be enveloped in an atmosphere of 
distrust and hatred for anything foreign to democracy. If democracy were 
really strong and democratic, it would welcome the Soviet challenge and 
beat the Russians at their own game.” 

We are politically apathetic, and have no primary group consciousness. 
But the dominant defect in our life is racial discrimination, after all our 
talk of democracy and equality. We do not understand moral competence. 

There is more to it than all this, however. We do not make much effort 
to make foreign students our friends—one of the comments they make of 
us is that we are too busy to make friends with anyone. We do not make 
them a part of our academic family; nor do we help them, as a rule, with 
more than a part-time counselor for foreign students, who ‘is often a full- 
time faculty member as well. We assume that they are foreign, and judge 
them by their willingness to accept our ways of living while they are here: 
if they stick to any of their own, we only admire their quaintness. On 
their part, they find that we are too much in a bustle to live, and they do 
not want to be like us, They neither admire nor envy our ways. 
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All that is criticized is obvious on the surface, and accepted without 
understanding of the background for much that we are and do. Foreign 
students, as a rule, can judge us only by the superficial evidence, since we 
make little effort to make clear to them what our life is beyond the obvious, 
or to give them to understand any of the reasons for our being as we are. 
If we are to send home ambassadors of good will, we have a task ahead 
of us that will challenge all our abilities, but a task as well worth doing as 
any we can accomplish. 

“Are Colleges Democratic ?”’ asks Harold Seymour. They are supposed to 
be, until we look for meaning in the tag, “Democratic.” Then we see that 
the administration of colleges does not meet the fundamental requirements 
of democracy as they have been met, for instance, in the House of Com- 
mons. There are meetings and talks and committees; but faculties have no 
control of the purse-strings, without which there is no democracy except 
in name. There is no democracy in any body without membership control ; 
but few faculties control their own membership. There is no democracy 
without organization to protect membership. 

For lack of all such actual democracy the customary organization of our 
colleges is largely responsible: the power is in the hands of the trustees, 
who act through the president—a system that shows no democracy at all. 
On the other hand, there has been a considerable amount of assumed 
superiority to democratic means and methods among faculty members: the 
“shabby genteel tradition” has kept them from organizing to press their own 
needs; they need to learn that educators should be in the forefront of the 
struggle for democracy, not apart from it or above it. And students cannot 
learn democracy from teachers who are not themselves free and fearless. 

In School and Society for June 30, 1951, Harold H. Punke urges that 
institutions tell students their intelligence ratings. It has not been, and is 
not generally the practice to tell such ratings, because until recently dif- 
ferences in intelligence have been explained on fatalistic grounds, and 
because of resentment of parents and students when scores are low. There 
has been a feeling that tests label both parents and offspring as somehow 
inferior. Rather than permit such misconceptions to continue, educators 
should do everything possible to correct them. 

Furthermore, educators must themselves know more of the purpose and 
usefulness of tests as guides to show what aspects of a student’s develop- 
ment have been neglected and to give an indication of how a student may 
most profitably proceed. To withhold test results is to make impossible to 
a student any reasonable co-operation in his own development; it is a 
reflection of the ancient notion that the masses must not know too much, 
but that those who know what is best will tell them. It is a sheer flouting 
of democratic principle, which is: know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free. It is paternalistic ‘‘protection” from the facts of life. 
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The idea that youth are too immature to handle data about themselves, 
or to face unpleasant or flattering truths about themselves, is one that 
will force continued immaturity. Learning about onself will encourage 
independence and self-respect, and also reasonable and resourceful conduct 
in handling onself alone and with others. To work with students in out- 
lining plans for the future is the educator's job, not to work for them, 
Especially when we are imposing great responsibility, military and civil, 
on our youth, we should do everything we can to develop ability to exercise 
responsibility. 

“Pathways to Vocations” by Mary C. Walker, a bulletin published in 
January 1951 by Mills College, will attract much student interest. It an- 
swers questions often asked by prospective students and their parents of 
the director of admissions of a liberal arts college. There are descriptions 
of a number of the vocational fields which women with a college back. 
ground are inclined to enter. These descriptions tell something of the 
personal requirements for the job, the opportunities to enter the field, the 
training needed, the salary that might be expected ; and suggest a sequence 
of courses. 

In the Foreword, President Lynn White, Jr. states the Mills belief that 
an education involving skills and an education for personal cultivation are 
not mutually exclusive. The bulletin was prepared to assist the woman stu- 
dent in her search for a career. 
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Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


Forty students from Amherst and Mount Holyoke colleges visited Wash- 
ington, D.C. during the spring recess in a roving seminar on “Loyalty in 
a Democratic State.” The students were members of the course “Problems 
of Public Policy and Administration,” given separately at both institutions. 


Bank Street College of Education has planned its graduate program to 
permit candidates for the M.S. degree in education to complete the final 
semester while holding a position. Upon completion of the first two semes- 
ters of work, which includes three and one-half days of student teaching 
a week, field trips, seminars, and closely supervised projects, the candidate 
may choose any one of a number of projects on which to complete his 
work during the third semester. 


A new School of Nursing has been opened in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. It will offer ‘‘a unique four-year program in nursing 
education—the first of its kind in the United States.” The four-year course 
replaces the traditional five years of combined college and hospital training 
and in a close interweaving of general and professional education will pro- 
vide programs for registered nurses and for graduate students working to- 
ward advanced degrees. Social, emotional, and health aspects of nursing 
will be emphasized throughout the curriculum. 


Champlain College, at one time an emergency college for veterans and 
now a degree-granting four-year institution, has re-evaluated liberal arts 
education, and, based on the findings, has developed an integrated and 
functional liberal arts program, unhampered by the traditional restrictions 
of older colleges. All academic departments and courses have been grouped 
under three main divisions: Arts, Letters, and Philosophy ; Social Sciences, 
and Natural Sciences. Courses have been critically studied and revamped 
in order to prevent overlapping. College studies which can be more effec- 
tively taught by two or more departments have been co-operatively set up. 
Four-credit courses, which provide greater scope for lecture work enriched 
by laboratory practice, have been introduced. 

Rather than specialize in one or two course fields, the student will choose 
what is termed a “career major” early in his college career. After counsel- 
ing and testing an individual program of study will be arranged directed 
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to the career chosen. The pattern of upperclass subjects will be more per- 
sonally arranged than if the student selected one “major” and one “minor” 
and random “electives.” 


Columbia University has adopted a plan for a liberal education in engi- 
neering. Twelve liberal arts colleges have entered into an agreement with 
Columbia’s School of Engineering. Students will study three years at one 
of the co-operating liberal arts colleges and two years at Columbia. 

Upon completion of three years of study at one of the twelve liberal 
arts colleges, the student will be automatically admitted to the engineering 
school for two years of study. At the end of five years the student will 
receive bachelor’s degrees from both institutions. Under the combined 
plan the student does not have to reach a final decision as to his choice of 
career until he is well along in his liberal arts course. 

Preliminary phases of the “American Academic Freedom Project” at 
Columbia University have been completed. This is an extensive piece of 
research, financed by a grant of $60,000 from the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation, that will explore the ‘‘whole issue of academic freedom” and 
will cover a period of three years. 

The study will consist of two parts—a compilation of a history of the 
progress of academic freedom in America and an institutional and theo- 
retical analysis of academic freedom for the purpose of developing “a 
program which will indicate the function and limits of academic activity 
and discretion in America.” The project is expected to be completed in 
time for the Columbia University Bicentennial in 1954. 


Cornell University is inaugurating an Institute of International, Indus- 
trial, and Labor Relations. ‘‘The step provides recognition for the first 
time by a leading American university of the need for a major educational 
program in the field of international and comparative industrial and labor 
relations.” 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a grant of $50,000 
to Dartmouth College to help establish a new department that will offer 
an integrated program of Russian studies for the major student and a 
new introductory course on the Soviet Union as an elective course. The 
experiment will cover a three-year period, and part of the grant will be 
used to enlarge the extensive Russian collection of the Baker Library. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard University have 
undertaken a joint five-year program “aimed at increasing the number of 
broadly trained science and mathematics teachers available to secondary 
schools.” 
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Hofstra College has added four new Associate Degree programs. 


Last year the University of Illinois awarded scholarships and fellowships 
worth more than $500,000, and 3,399 students were the recipients of 
this aid. 


Based on the findings of a seven-year study, a new teacher preparation 
curriculum is being offered at Iowa State Teachers College. Two important 
concepts form the basis of the new program, the efficient use of knowl- 
edge—not only its acquisition, and a broader general education including 
basic skills and cultural heritages. 


Mr. Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Marshall 
College, reports that out of 25 freshmen admitted on the basis of high 
school level GED Test results and remaining through the semester, 5 
ranked in the top fourth of the class; 11 ranked in the next fourth; 4 
ranked in the next fourth; and 5 ranked in the lowest fourth during their 
first semester. Stated another way, 16 (or 64%) of the 25 students ad- 
mitted by GED Tests ranked in the top half of the freshman class; and 
only 9 (or 36%) ranked in the lower half of the class. In addition, 5 
admitted on the basis of high school level GED Tests withdrew within the 
first six weeks of the term. 


Middlebury College has established a Graduate School of Spanish in 
Spain, modeled upon the Graduate School of French in France, now in 
its second year of operation. The first semester courses will be held at 
the University of Madrid, and the second semester courses will be at the 
University of Salamanca. 


Continuing a study on the problem of barriers to college attendance made 
by the staff of the Temporary Commission on the Need for a State Uni- 
versity in 1940, the State University of New York finds that 46 per cent 
of public high school seniors want to attend college, and 23 per cent are 
uncertain about wanting to attend. Lack of funds was shown in 1940 to 
be the main barrier to college attendance, and this is still true today. About 
3000 of the 1950 seniors who wanted to attend could not obtain sufficient 
funds. Only 1.2 per cent of these seniors had family incomes of more than 
$6000. 


The State University of New York’s six Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes and five Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences will award de- 
grees of Associate in Applied Science and Art. These will be the first 
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degrees ever granted to graduates by any of these institutions; up to now 
gtaduates have received certificates of proficiency. 


The American Council on Education has accepted the over-all responsi- 
bility for a program of aid to the University of the Ryukyus, Okinawa, 
Michigan State College will participate in the project designed “‘to trans. 
plant the basic philosophy and programs of America’s land-grant-college 
system of education to the newly formed university.’’ 


St. Louis University has established a new degree program in arts and 
commerce to “meet the public demand that a larger percentage of American 
youth be given the benefits of a college education.” The new four-year 
curriculum leads to a Bachelor of General Education degree—one that will 
not prepare students for graduate work or for admission to a professional 
school. The conventional major and minor studies of the established 
college programs will not be demanded, and no comprehensive examina- 
tions or thesis will be required for graduation. The student will be enabled 
to arrange a course of studies suited to his needs without regard to depart- 
mental restrictions and requirements. 


The University of San Francisco has inaugurated a required course in 
the philosophy and tactics of Communism. 


Sarah Lawrence College reports that twenty-three per cent of the 1951 
graduates are planning to enter professional or graduate schools. 


Stevens Institute of Technology is admitting a limited number of care- 
fully selected men students for study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Science. This program ‘‘will help meet a national need for men qualified 
to work at the highest scientific and engineering levels.” 


Union College at Schenectady has been authorized to grant the doctor of 
philosophy degree. 


The College of Medicine of the University of Utah has opened a 
department of atomic research. 


The 39th annual Careers Conference at the University of Wisconsin 
marked a departure from the traditional “general talk” on a specific 
vocational field that has long been a part of such conferences. Instead, the 
conference presented panel discussion approaches to “‘areas’’ of vocational 
interest rather than specific jobs. The conference, sponsored by the Women’s 
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- Self-Government Association, discussed 50 occupational areas in 14 
meetings. 
" A new gtading system at Whitman College attempts to guide the faculty 
a. toward uniformity in the evaluation of work done. To meet some of the 
“i objections inherent in any grading system, the college ranks each member 
“ of the graduating class according to where he placed in comparison to all 
' others in the class. This rank is entered on the student’s permanent record 
as is also the decile rating of each student. 
‘ Yale University has inaugurated a five-year program, sponsored jointly 
" 3 by the departments of arts, sciences, and education, and the Graduate 
ll School, and leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. The 
1 of course consists of four years of preparation in the liberal arts, culminating 
. I in the bachelor’s degree, and an additional year of graduate study leading 
. | to the master’s degree. In the fifth year the student broadens and deepens 
‘a his knowledge of the subject or subjects he proposes to teach while pursuing 
, | his professional training by taking a specially designed course in education. 
The first new medical school in New York City in 52 years has been 
0 established at Yeshiva University. The projected $10,000,000 Yeshiva 
University Medical School, the first such school to be established in the 
nation under Jewish auspices, will mark the initial phase of the University’s 
1 $25,000,000 Medical Center expansion program designed to include 
Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, Nursing, Public Health, and Post-Graduate 
; divisions. 
f Reports from Associations, Organizations, and 
| Government Departments 
A recent survey conducted by the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences indicates that a majority of higher institutions admit 





f of a part of their freshman students on the basis of scores attained on the 
high school level Tests of General Educational Development. It seems 

desirable that each school should set its own qualifying scores for these 
A tests. Numerous articles in professional literature indicate that where this 


ATES 


standard has been set at a level consistent with the institution’s policy in 
relation to class rank, students admitted on the basis of GED Test results 
usually have achieved scholastic averages which compare favorably with 
those of other students. 
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In a joint program for internships in general education, sponsored by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, four universities—Chicago, Co- 
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lumbia, Harvard, and Yale—are co-operating in an experiment wherein 
educators study and participate in courses in general education. Each 
university accepts three interns who spend one-third of the time in teaching 
and the balance in observation of the classroom procedure and teaching 
techniques in the courses of the program. 


A survey made by the Central Association of College and University 
Business Officers predicts that enrollments in American colleges and uni- 
versities will drop 18 per cent this fall as compared with the 1950 fall 
semester. The report estimates there will be 29 per cent fewer veteran 
students in the fall as compared with the spring. Faculty salary increases 
averaging 6 per cent will be given for 1951-52. 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medi- 
cal Association lists 38 foreign medical schools whose graduates the Council 
and the Association of Medical Colleges recommend for consideration on 
the same basis as graduates of approved schools in the United States, 
These schools are distributed by countries as follows: Belgium, 4; Brazil, 
1; Denmark, 1; Finland, 2; Lebanon, 1; Netherlands, 4; Norway, 1; 
Sweden, 3; Switzerland, 5; England, 10; North Ireland, 1; Scotland, 4; 
Wales, 1. 


A pamphlet has been published by the Veterans’ Testing Service of the 
Educational Testing Service, 5741 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
listing agencies approved by state departments of education and Veterans’ 
Testing Service to offer the restricted forms of the USAFI examinations, 
chiefly the Tests of General Educational Development. Each agency has 
signed an agreement to administer the tests in accordance with security 
regulations. Testing is done chiefly for the purposes of determining high- 
school diploma or certificate awards or college admissions. Some of the 
university and college agencies also do testing for local purposes of 
accreditation. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, has granted approximately 7 million dollars to two programs 
—(1) an experiment in preinduction scholarships and (2) a fellowship 
program for college teachers. 

The first of these programs is a 3-year experiment aimed at providing 
2 years of liberal education prior to military service for youths 161 years 
of age or younger on September 15, 1951. Columbia and Yale Universities 
and the Universities of Wisconsin and Chicago are participating in the 
experiment. Each of the institutions will admit fifty male students of the 
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ages mentioned next fall. At least three-fifths of these young men will not 
have completed high school. They will receive tuition, regardless of finan- 
cial need; cash grants for maintenance will be provided according to 
financial need, up to a maximum of $1,000 a year. 

Under the second program an estimated 500 fellowships will be awarded 
for the year 1951-52 to accomplish two objectives—(1) to make construc- 
tive use of the present emergency period by enabling a large number of 
younger teachers to increase their competence in undergraduate instruction 
and (2) to assist colleges in keeping a substantial number of promising 
young teachers who might otherwise be lost to academic life because of the 
potential curtailment of college operations by mobilization. 


The Ford Foundation granted $225,000 to the Institute of International 
Education to implement three projects: The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Foreign Student Summer Project; the project of the American 
Chemical Society to have 60 young chemists from non-ECA countries attend 
the International Chemical Conclave in New York and to tour laboratories, 
industries, and universities ; and the project of the National 4-H Foundation 
of America which is expanding its International Farm Youth Exchange 
Project with Europe to include rural youth leaders from the Near and Far 
East, Africa, and Latin America. 

The Ford Foundation has granted $1.3 million to the Free University 
of West Berlin to be used primarily to build a library and lecture hall. 


Under the Fulbright Act, the U. S. Government is providing opportuni- 
ties for 700 Americans to undertake graduate study and research abroad 
this year. Awards for study abroad for the 1952-53 academic year are now 
being made. Details can be obtained from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West Forty-fifty Street, New York City. 


A group of electrical contractors in New York, members of the Joint 
Industry Board of the Electrical Industry, has set up a scholarship system at 
Columbia University. The project in its entirety will call for an annual 
expenditure of more than $55,000, comparable to an endowment of more 
than a million and a half dollars at the present rate of investment return. 
The scholarships will be available only to sons of workers affiliated with 
Local Union No. 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL, and members of the industry's pension plan. At the end of 24 years 
the scholarships will be held by 78 students. About 10,000 workers par- 
ticipating in the pension plan were notified of the new program, and it is 
estimated that 1,000 high-school pupils, all sons of workers, were eligible 
to apply for scholarships this year. 
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Renewed emphasis upon the three R’s, American history, and character 
building and self-discipline, has been urged in the annual report of Dr, 
Lewis A. Wilson, New York State Commissioner of Education. 


A survey of fifty representative colleges and universities conducted by the 
New York Times shows that summer sessions were only slightly smaller 
than the preceding year. Many colleges reported that the veteran enrollment 
had spurted upwards this year, although on the whole there were fewer 
veterans this summer than a year ago. More teachers were taking summer 
courses this year. 


The Office of Education, the American National Red Cross, and other 
interested educational organizations are co-operating in assuming the 
responsibility for the training of millions of people in first aid and home 
care of the sick. The American Red Cross will help provide the training, 
both pre-service and in-service, for teachers to give instruction in the courses 
recommended by the National Security Resources Board. 


Out of 15,200,000 World War II veterans, 7,600,000 took advantage 
of the G.I, Bill of Rights and received training averaging fifteen months 
each. They have drawn $8,700,000,000 in subsistence. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration estimates the cost of training non-disabled veterans will total 
$12,400,000,000. The enrollment of veterans hit its peak in December, 
1947. A total of 2,200,000 veterans studied in institutions of higher 
learning. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


John A. Jadus has been appointed Registrar of Alliance College. 


Karen Louise Carlson, formerly Registrar, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, has assumed new duties as Dean of Women 
at the University of Arizona. 


Frederick C. Ferry, Jr., formerly Director of Admissions, Rhode Island 
School of Design, has been appointed Dean of Bradford Junior College. 


LeRoy Reaves has succeeded Mrs. Helen S. Kirkland as Registrar of 
Howard College. 


William White Colvert, Associate Professor of Physics, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, has been appointed Registrar. 
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Weldon R. Gross, formerly Registrar of International Business College, 
has been named Vice-President. 


Miss Ethel D. Pickett, Registrar, Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri, 
retired on June 30, 1951, after thirty-five years’ service in Junior College. 
Faculty groups presented her with gifts at testimonial luncheons in recogni- 
tion of her long and faithful service to the Junior College. 


Wray H. Congdon, Dean of Students, Lehigh University, has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve under the Department of State as a 
Specialist in the field of community activities in the educational program 
in Germany. In the American zone Dr. Congdon will be concerned with 
the area of student living and student activities in twenty-six universities 
and high schools. 


James H. Wagner has been appointed Registrar of Lehigh University. 


Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, has been serving as 
President of the Michigan Schoolmasters Club. At the 64th Annual Meeting 
which he planned, the theme was “Religion, Morality, and Knowledge— 
Our Cornerstone.’’ 


George W. Rosenlof has been appointed Dean of Admissions and 
Institutional Relations at the University of Nebraska, and Dr. Floyd W. 
Hoover has been appointed Director of Registration and Records. 


David S. Owen, formerly a member of the admissions staff of Western 
Reserve Academy, has been appointed as Assistant Director of Admissions, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 


Mr. William A. Darkey, Jr., has been appointed Director of Admissions, 
St. Johns College in Annapolis. 


Dr. Alfred D. Donovan, Registrar, Pratt Institute, became Vice-President 
in charge of student personnel services, Seton Hall University last July. 
Dr. Donovan has been an active member of the AACRAO and the Middle 
States Association (serving as President of the latter organization in 1947). 
We extend congratulations and best wishes to him in his new work. 


Holman J. Swinney has been appointed Registrar and Director of 
Admissions at Pratt Institute. A graduate of Colgate University, Mr. 
Swinney has been Assistant Registrar at Pratt Institute since 1946, 
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Miss Hazel D. Geiner (Mrs. Boni E. Petcoff) resigned as Registrar at 
the University of Toledo, a post she has held for 28 years. Miss Geiner is 
Past President of the Association of Ohio College Registrars and has been 
active in the AACRAO and many other organizations. 

For some time Miss Geiner had wished to retire in order to devote more 
time to her home but had remained at Toledo University because of un- 
settled conditions. The Board of Directors of Toledo University adopted a 
resolution expressing gratitude for her distinguished services over a long 
period. 

Mrs. Alina Markowski has been appointed acting registrar. Miss Marian 
Carrel is evening registrar. 


The Reverend Arthur Adams, Librarian, Registrar, and Professor of 
English, Trinity College, will retire in June after 45 years of service, 


Heath K. Riggs, formerly Director of Admissions and Registrar, the 
University of Vermont, was appointed as Chief of Educational Research and 
Services, Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 


Miss Elizabeth Walker, Director of Admissions, Flora Stone Mather 
College, has been named to the newly created post of Dean of Women 
in Western Reserve University. 


J. Paul Slaybaugh, formerly Director of Admissions, Westminster Col- 
lege, has succeeded the Reverend Oler Ammon Bartley as president, Wesley 
Junior College. 


Dr. Lee Sprowles, who has been Registrar at the University of Kentucky 
since July, 1949, has resigned to accept a position as Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration at the University of Georgia. The new Registrar at 
the University of Kentucky is Dr. Richard L, Tuthill, who has been Profes- 
sor of Geography at the University for the past five years. 


Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor of COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY and formerly registrar of Wells College, became registrar of 
Maryland State Teachers College at Towson, on September 1. Her successor 
at Wells is Mrs. Charlotte Webb Mosher, Recorder. 


Margaret L. Ebeling is registrar of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Alice L. Butler, who retired in June. 
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An organization called the International Research Institute has been 
soliciting address lists of students under the guise of using these 
names for a student opinion poll in connection with work on a 
master’s thesis at the University of Southern California. This Uni- 
versity has no connection with the International Research Institute, 
and has not authorized the use of its name in this solicitation. 











SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Since Furman University, Greenville, S.C., is celebrating its 125th an- 
niversary, the South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars was 
pleased to be their guest for the annual meeting on April 5, 1951. Twenty- 
seven delegates and visitors representing sixteen institutions were present. 

The meeting was called to order by President Kenneth G. Kuehner, 
Dean, Coker College. The invocation was pronounced by Miss Kathryn L. 
Warren, Registrar, Columbia Bible College. Dr. John L. Plyler, President, 
Furman University, welcomed the South Carolina Registrars to the campus 
and Mr. James C. Abrams, Registrar, Newberry College, recognized the new 
members and visitors. The new member of the association was Mr. G. E. 
Campbell, Registrar, Presbyterian College. 

Dr. D. H. Kilpatrick, Professor of History, Furman University, addressed 
the meeting on the subject ‘The Registrar and the Faculty.” 

Miss Eva W. Hite, State Department of Education, explained and dis- 
cussed with the association the ways in which the registrar’s office could 
help the State Department in obtaining the necessary material for students 
applying for teachers’ certificates. 

After lunch in the college dining room, a short business session was 
held: The new constitution presented by Mr. Metz, Chairman of the Con- 
stitution Committee, was adopted. The following officers were elected for 
1951-52: President, C. L. Rasor, Furman University; Vice-President, S. 
Frank Logan, Wofford College; Secretary, Naomi M. McCracken, Converse 
College; Treasurer, Katie M. Hollingsworth, Lander College. 

The association accepted the University of South Carolina’s invitation 
to meet in Columbia for a fall meeting. 

NAOMI McCRACKEN, Secretary 








TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951 


July 20, 1951 
The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 


We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements as recorded 
on the books of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1951. 

All cash receipts as recorded on the books were traced to bank deposits for the 
year. We examined or accounted for all checks issued during the year and tested 
disbursements to invoices and vouchers. 

Cash on deposit of $4,633.63 at May 31, 1951 was reconciled with a certificate 
received direct from the bank. Petty cash funds totaling $60.00 were held by the 
editor, subscription manager and treasurer. The United States Treasury Bonds of 
$7,200.00 were examined and all interest receivable during the year was accounted 
for. At May 31, 1951 there was a liability of $48.60 for federal witholding tax 
deducted from April and May payrolls. 

A fidelity bond covering the position of treasurer in the amount of $5,000.00 was 
in force at May 31, 1951. 

In our opinion, based upon our examination of the books and records of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMIS. 
SIONS OFFICERS, the accompanying statement presents fairly a summary of cash 
receipts and disbursements of the Association for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1951 

Very truly yours, 

SWANSON OGILVIE & McKENZIE 
By Roy W. STOLLSTORF 

Certified Public Accountant 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Cash receipts for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1951 totaled $14,283.01 and 
exceeded cash disbursements of $13,065.59 by $1,217.42, as summarized in Exhibit 
II. Cash and securities totaled $11,845.03 at May 31, 1951. 

A detailed statement of cash receipts and disbursements and comparison with the 
budget for the fiscal year, as prepared by the office of the treasurer, is shown in 
Exhibit II. We reviewed the distribution of receipts and disbursements to the various 
accounts and tested the accuracy of accumulating the detail. 

At May 31, 1951 advertising income of $350.00, subject to 15% discount, was 
receivable from advertisers in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. Advertising revenue is re- 
flected in income when collected. We compared all advertising revenue for the fiscal 
year with copies of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951 
Cash and Securities at June 1, 1950 








Eee eT Te, Tree eee TT eT re rere $ 3,401.36 
Petty Cash Funds .......--cccccscccsssccccseccecces 60.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds—at Cost—Par Value $7,200.00 ... 7,200.00 
$10,661.36 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable ............. 33.75 $10,627.61 
Add—Receipts 
Memberships—Renewal .............005- $12,222.00 
NONE rar cg anc aee Arca we hein aces 671.00 $12,893.00 
ere Sere rr eT 1,068.50 
OE i660: 564 KKEHR AE CRA CE RENE EORR EERE 89.01 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds ...............0.00- 182.50 
1950 Convention—Exhibit Income ..............+0+: 50.00 14,283.01 
og pe ciusancavenckasaseads besa $24,910.62 
Deduct—Disbursements 
i iad shine dun oak bd CAA $ 6,123.72 
Special Supplement on Houston Convention ........... 612.56 
Wreesatet GNOMNCE! 326 cece cam ediana wed cesindne dented 1,387.88 
Committee on Special Projects ...........cceceeevees 603.08 
Commis ct GC POE. oo 55 6k ko cn cecicccrccdvccs 100.00 
Committee on Cooperation With U. S. Office of Education 319.00 
II ooo oinsc over eendenctuvaseeucne 305.35 
SCRE OEOTCE TEE TREE OT COCO TS 738.28 
General: Administration: «6... 6. ccc ccedevnsencevees es 2,775.72 
WRRg MATIC hdc calc os wae Meee wed nee Leee uae 100.00 13,065.59 
Cash and Securities at May 31, 1951 ....... cece ee ceenee $11,845.03 
Consisting of: 
Cael imi Hanlin. osiccdicieccdecvetnws $ 4,633.63 
We Gy PI ok 5 ns de wevnes 60.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds—at Cost—Par 
Wai cosre ets reteise ara ners Solver neta 7,200.00 
$11,893.63 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable 48.60 
INGE 5. og CaO aI eee RHEE ES $11,845.03 


Cash and securities increased $1,217.42 for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1951. 
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DETAIL OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS AND 
COMPARISON WITH THE BUDGET 
For the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1951 
Over or 
Actual Budget Under 
Budget 
Receipts : 
Membership—Renewal ......... $12,222.00 
MNO oievsrercnetc soho X 671.00 $12,893.00 
Subscriptions—Renewal ........ $ 582.80 
PO dis 48's 86.20 
rey 349.50 
Single Copies .... 50.00 1,068.50 
nn ee ee ene ena 89.01 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds .......... 182.50 ; 
1950 Convention—Exhibit Income ......... 50.00 i 
—_—_—_———_ A 
EE oT $14,283.01 $13,880.00 $403.01 
Disbursements 
Editor's Office 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
eee $1,151.26 
ES eer ee 1,627.41 
ee 1,138.42 
| eer err rr 1,294.26 $ 5,211.35 
re 225.00 
Letterheads and Copy Sheets ........... 8.96 
CO PR eT eee Tee 189.47 
ND 05s sane eae aw ens 13.14 
Subscription to Intercollegiate Press Bulle- 
Cae aa Fee ae er ee ere ant aoe 15.00 
EEE ee Pee ee ee eee 73.50 
Petty Cash Expenditures—Editor ........ 23.77 
I er $ 17.92 
Less—Income from Sales ...... 15.00 2.92 
’ 
Subscription Manager’s Office 
ELS ee eT ee ee 300.08 
Billing Records and Billheads ........ 14.50 
Stamped Envelopes ................. 24.00 
Petty Cash Expenditures ............. 22.03 
(OC) Saat erie UR ee Aa ree aren rneee $ 6,123.72 $ 5,750.00 $373.72 
Special Supplement on Houston Convention.. $ 61256 $ — $612.56 
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Over or 

Actual Budget Under 

Budget 


Treasurer's Office 
Clerical Assistance... ccc ec cicsece cs 
EEOC TERETE CT TE 
WMidtiala SECHEUG 5 oe oie ok obs no 5 6 worn hicens 
I 65h cin dansk neva Rev nes 
Stamped Envelopes ...............-004: 
Treasurer’s Leather Case ............... 
Petty Cash Expenditures ............... 


Committee on Special Projects 
Sub-Committee on Evaluation of Credit Report 








I i iciras tunnels $ 42.15 

Eupoess Cherpes ........055. 8.02 
Sub-Committee on Adequacy of Transcripts 

Booklets and Envelopes ....... $174.00 

Express Charges ............. 3.94 
Sub-Committee on Handbook 

NRGMGM OS kere Shea ohdoss acy cia: $329.36 

Eupeces Charges ...... 2.55.5; 4.22 





Microfilm and Microcards 
Wravel’ EXBeHse: ..0..005. 400040 aes 


Committee on Office Forms 
Various Committee Expenditures ........ 


Committee on Co-operation With 
U.S. Office of Education 


Travel Expenses of Various Members. . 


Evaluation—Inventory 
I ea ne ete Chk Th Wet go eee 
BSA MOTE ror trees tans: Wisse nuns os eal ca sya ee ee een 
| Ee eer ar aeeerern ee 
Stamped Envelopes ................... 
EL RT Tere rrr eee Ts 
I inp Sich ag eee eae Y 
EE Fe So oh 5 3.44 < a wen pe eas 


$ 1,400.00 $ 12.12 





$ 


50.17 


177.94 


333.58 


41.39 


$ 900.00 $849.83 


200.00 22.06 


350.00 16.42 


50.00 8.61 





603.08 


$ 1,500.00 $896.92 





100.00 


$ 100.00 $ — 





319.00 


$ 400.00 $ 81.00 





51.40 
67.37 

9.50 
62.40 
49.50 
63.95 

1.23 


305.35 


$ 600.00 $294.65 
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1951 Convention—Houston, Texas 


Expenses 
ERECT SECT C ORT C OTT CCT 
San Jacinto Inn 
TES OS ane $1,006.50 
Chartered Buses .......... 202.40 


Chartered Buses—City Sightseeing .... 
RENNES leiolavetenecesclecsis (eleisratone sierecsis! 6 
Chartered Bus—Prairie View Choir ... 
Luncheon for New Registrars ........ 
Executive Committee—Rooms, Meals .. 





rr 
Pre-Convention Travel Expenses ...... 
Pre-Convention Publicity and Programs 
Stamped Envelopes ........ $310.51 
WRORERIRG S osaisds ote ioaveis sisusyeusinene 91.59 
PE Cid iwhe awe e vey was 508.98 
Express Charges ........... 11.38 
Committee on Local Arrangements— 
REM OTIRES \5 550: 3/541 /crarohevava io letelelsiaiciel oie 
Stenotype Report of Convention ...... 


Luncheon for Dr. Adams, American 
Gouncil on Education .......< 0.00 
Miscellaneous Expense .............. 


Total 1951 Convention Expense ... 


Income 


Registration Fees (314 @ $5.00) ..... 
San Jacinto Dinners (12 @ $3.00) .. 

(277 @ $4.00) .. 
Banquet (270 @ $4.50) ............ 
Luncheon (104 @ $2.50) ........... 
Miscellaneous Income ............... 
Exhibit Space Income .............+. 


Total 1951 Convention Income ..... 


Excess of Expense Over Income— 
BOS A MCORVERUON oo :5s.c0s0cse 65.0: bivce oars 


Actual 


$ 448.50 


1,208.90 


186.30 
1,429.88 
58.50 
234.00 
247.75 
274.53 
80.50 


922.46 
307.58 
502.43 


17.45 
20.00 


$ 5,938.78 


$ 1,570.00 
36.00 
1,108.00 
1,215.00 
260.00 
11.50 
1,000.00 


$ 5,200.50 


$ 738.28 


$ 





Over or 
Budget Under 
Budget 


500.00 $238.28 
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General Administration 
President’s Travel (Kastner) ........... 
President’s Travel (Fellows )—American 
Council on Education Meeting ........ 
Travel Expenses 


ARM 5. X at couche esse ea ne $58.80 
UREN - 5 iors ecevawia iam a arde waceaeters 18.92 
Scribner—Council on Guidance 
1 OCT ae a ane Corer er 48.01 
Humphreys—American College 
Personnel Association ....... 8.50 





Toll Charges and Telegrams—President . . 
Application for Membership Forms and 
Letters of Invitation ................ 
Postage—2nd Vice-President ........... 
5,000 Letterheads and Copy Sheets ...... 
Audit and Report for Fiscal Year Ended 
ccc i oud iivesceews 
er 
Executive Committee Meeting—Chicago 
WN i incecepehieseen eis $1,004.59 
Meeting Room ............ 20.00 


1950-51 Membership Dues—College En- 
trance Examination Board ........... 
I iin tac es icecdweewnens 
Executive Committee Members Banquet— 
Houston Convention ................ 
General Administrative Expenses of Presi- 
GE A GI 6a ce sccceacess 
Stammped TRVGIORES ow. oon ccc ccevcces 
rer 
Renewal of Exchange Agreement with 
eer ree 
Flowers for LIOR... 6 cecceccccscnss 
Miscellaneous Expenses—Secretary’s Office 


Miscellaneous 


Constituent Membership Dues 1950-1951 
American Council on Education ...... 


Total Disbursements .............. 


$ 781.65 


219.72 


134.23 
79.48 


33.67 
17.40 
76.95 


100.00 
31.25 


1,024.59 


25.00 
11.41 


36.00 


67.00 
62.57 
5.92 


1.70 
10.00 
57.18 


$ 2,775.72 $ 2,741.70 $ 34.02 





$ 100.00 $ 100.00 $ — 





$13,065.59 $13,471.70 $406.11 





$ 1,217.42 $ 408.30 





$809.12 

















Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions 
Officers* 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical College, Normal, Louis C. Goodwin, Registrar 

Alabama College, The State College for Women, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, 
Registrar 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions 

Athens College, Athens, Mrs. Lola C. Crutchfield, Registrar 

Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, Carl E. Todd, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean and Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar ~ 

State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, T. C. Burnette, Registrar 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley, Registrar 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar & Director of Admis- 
sions 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar 
Gila Jr. College of Graham County, Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary & Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, J. Lee Thompson, Registrar 


ARKANSAS 
Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Charlie S$. Henderson, 
Registrar 


* Editor’s Note: Many institutions prefer to keep their memberships in a title, 
such as ‘“The Registrar,” rather than in the name of an individual. Since this is a 
Directory rather than an official membership list, the names of individuals have been 
supplied so far as possible. Members who assisted in this effort by sending in cor- 
rections, as requested in our July issue, are thanked for their aid. Both the Editor 
and the Treasurer would welcome information about further corrections or changes. 

Two or more names are listed for an institution only. where a corresponding num- 


ber of memberships is held. 
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Arkansas Agricultural & Mechanical College, Monticello, L. D. Griffin, Registrar 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Ethel M. Beckley, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister, Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Recorder 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar; J. Bruce Kellar, Assist- 
ant Registrar 

The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, H. W. Kloepfer, Registrar 

Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, L. M. Christophe, Dean 

Harding College, Searcy, Mrs. W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor, Registrar 

Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Jewell Reynolds, Registrar 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, James W. Brandon, Registrar 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Archdiocesan Junior Seminary, Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Rev. Bernard J. 
McCoy, C.M., Registrar 

Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Burns L. Finlinson, Dean of Records 

The Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, James H. Christian, Registrar 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Glendale, J. D. Strickland, Registrar 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Merle A. Quait, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, L. W. Jones, Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, Thomas E. Steele, Registrar; H. A. Spindt, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

University of California, College of Agriculture, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Recorder 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William C. Pomeroy, Registrar ; 
Edgar L. Lazier, Assoc. Director of Admissions 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Jerry H. Clark, 
Registrar 

Chapman College, Los Angeles 

Chico State College, Chico, Wallin J. Carlson, Registrar 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Registrar 

Claremont’s Men’s College, Claremont, Marion Jones, Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Logan Hart, Dean of Admissions & 
Records 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Wilma F. Wight, Registrar 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Harold Lindsell, Dean 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, George R. Hoff, Registrar 

Glendale College, Glendale, C. E. McConnell, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Mary M. Morgan, Registrar; Robert D. Eddy, 
Dean of Admissions & Guidance 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Jerry H. Girdner, Dean of Guidance & Registrar 
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College of the Holy Name, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

John Muir College, Pasadena, H. I. Weitzel, Dean of Student Personnel 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Mary Champion, Registrar 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, J. C. Brandt, Registrar 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, Lawrence H. Starkey, Reg. 
istrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Benjamin K. Swartz, Registrar 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music & Arts, Los Angeles, K. R. Weidaw, Registrar 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilmington, John Allan Smith, Administrative 
Dean 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Willeta Carlson, Registrar 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, John D. Russell, Director of Admissions & Reg- 
istrar 

Mills College, Mills College P.O., Mary C. Walker, Recorder; Mrs. Hilary Jones, 
Director of Admissions 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Sister Teresa Augustine, Dean-Registrar 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Fulling- 
ton, Director of Admissions & Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Malcolm R. Robertson, Registrar 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Mrs. Eloise Eberle Kloke, Registrar 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Cecil W. Miller, Registrar 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, R. W. Grinstead, Registrar 

College of Physicians & Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman, Dean & Reg- 
istrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Registrar; Edward Sanders, Dean of 
Students—Dean of Admissions 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Esther Mertins, Registrar; Miss H. L. Jennings, 
Admissions Officer 

Riverside College, Riverside, Earl McDermont, Registrar 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, M. J. Brickley, Registrar 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 

St. Mary’s College of California, Saint Mary’s College, Brother V. William, F.S.C., 
Dean of the College 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, A. W. Nall, Registrar & Director of Guidance 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Alfred E. White, Registrar 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco 

San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Viola Palmer, Registrar 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Martha E. Burrill, Registrar 
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Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Genevieve Humiston, Registrar 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

College of the Sequoias, Visalia 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa, Ward R. Williams, Acting Registrar 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore, Registrar; Herman 
J. Sheffield, Director of Admissions and Registration 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, Harvey Hall, Registrar 

Stockton College, Stockton, L. L. Windmiller, Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, Melvin H. Bowers, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Paul W. Wright, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier 

Williams College, Berkeley, Irene C. Hopkins, Registrar 

Yuba College, Marysville, Algeo H. Brill, Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Virginia Million, Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Richard A. Elson, Registrar; H. E. Mathias, 
Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Wm. V. Burger, Director of Admissions 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Stella Morris, Registrar 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson, Registrar 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver 

University of Colorado, Boulder, John Russell Little, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

University of Denver, University Park, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of 
Registration and Records; Civic Center Campus, Prue Faxon, Registrar; Uni- 
versity Park Campus, Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar 

Fort Lewis Agricultural & Mechanical College, Hesperus, C. W. McLain, Registrar 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta, Norma E. Powell, Registrar 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie, Registrar 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mattie F. Dorsey, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, S.J., Registrar 

Rockmont College, Denver, Casey Smith, Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Guy C. Davis, Director of Student Personnel 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott, Registrar 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P., Registrar 

Amhurst College, South Woodstock, Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Chauncey L. Fish, Dean of the Division of 
Student Personnel 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Katherine Hunter Peugh, Registrar; 
M. Robert Cobbledick, Director of Admissions 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury Branch, Waterbury, Richard J. Dundas, Reg- 
istrar 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 
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The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Willard T. Carter, Dean of Adminis. 
tration 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Frederick H. Spaulding, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner, Registrar 

Junior College of Commerce, New Haven, Virginia Dailey, Registrar 

Larson Junior College, Hamden, Alice M. Kelly, Registrar 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockover, Registrar 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwalk, Rev. Fr. James Sheridan, C.Sp., Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur H. Hughes, Dean 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, H. S. Sharp, Comdr. U.S.C.G. 
Commandant of Cadets 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 
Women and Acting Registrar 

Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, Assist- 
ant Dean 

DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, William H. Bohning, Registrar 
Faith Theological Seminary, Wilmington, Peter Stam, Jr., Dean and Registrar 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Mrs. Margaret Kilby, Registrar 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington, Hazel H. Feagans, University Registrar; James E. 
Skillington, Jr., Registrar of The College of Arts and Sciences 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, Frances E. Root, Registrar 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine, Registrar 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, Theresa Birch Wilkins, 
Research Assistant 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, Sister Mary Veronica Aud, 
Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, Fred E. Nessell, Registrar 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Louise Sullivan, 
Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Julia L. McFarland, Registrar 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams, Registrar 

National University, Washington, Alice K. Conner, Registrar 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Theodora Wirak, Registrar 

Southeastern University, Washington 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes, Registrar 

Washington Missionary College, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C. M. Huber, Registrar 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister M. Trinita, O.P., Registrar 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. DuBose, Registrar 
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Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 


The Florida Agricultural & Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, Registrar 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Registrar 
University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 


Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior, Registrar 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Benjamin L. Harton, Registrar 


John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, K. Malcolm Beal, Registrar; Harry H. Provin, 


Director of Admissions 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Dorothy I. Koehler, Registrar 


St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Charles O. Smout, Registrar 


University of Tampa, Tampa 
GEORGIA 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton, Evamae Howard, Registrar 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S. Guerry Stukes, Registrar 


Albany State College, Albany, Aaron Brown, President; Carl S. Dabney, Registrar 


Armstrong College, Savannah 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Edward G. Dickey, Registrar 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Eugenia W. Stone, Registrar 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield, Registrar 
Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 
Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 


Emory At Oxford, Oxford, V. Y. C. Eady, Dean; M. C. Wiley, Registrar 


Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, H. A. Bowen, Registrar 


Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Major William R. Brewster, Jr., Dean 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Lila M. Davey, Dean-Registrar 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Hoy Taylor, Registrar 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 
University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar 
LaGrange College, LaGrange, J. G. Gower, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Anne E. Graves, Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University 

Paine College, Augusta 

Savannah State College, Savannah, B. Ingersoll, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson, Registrar 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Elizabeth M. Anderson, Registrar 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Conan E. Mathews, Registrar 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg, Registrar 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen, Registrar 

University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 
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ILLINOIS 


Aeronautical University, Chicago 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Herbert L. Glynn, Director, Admissions & Records 

Aurora College, Aurora, James E. Crimi, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck, Registrar 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 

Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edw. G. Hexter, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Bradley University, Peoria, Asa Carter, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, George Pokorny, Registrar 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Chicago College of Optometry, Chicago, S. H. Paul Stephens, Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Marjorie Bowers, Registrar 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute, Chicago, Otto G. Hahn, Dean 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Armin G. Weng, President 

Chicago Medical School, Chicago, Bruce W. Dickson, Registrar P+,’ [291 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Harvey Ringel, Associate Dean ” Py) 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickham, 
Director of Admissions 

Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

DePaul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, University Examiner; Alice E. Mc- 
Farland, Registrar 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins, Registrar 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar & Examiner 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ruby Fickess, Registrar 

Herzl Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Merlin J. Benrud, Acting 
Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Marcella Taylor, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, William W. Calvert, Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Registrar 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle, Director, Admissions and Records 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt, Registrar 

The James Millikin University, Decatur, Byron L. Kerns, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Kendall College, Evanston 

Knox College, Galesburg, W. Lyle Willhite, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Clifford M. Boyer, Registrar 

Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke, Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Lewis B. Van Winkle, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue, Registrar; Richard Petrie, Director of 
Public Relations 
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Monticello College, Alton 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Catherine Bowes, Registrar 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Linford A. Marquart, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, William M. Fouts, Registrar 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith L. Leifheit, Registrar; 
Eugenie Donnelly, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar; William K. Selden, 
Director of Admissions 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Ralph E. Perry, Registrar 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students 

The Principia, Elsah, Gretchen M. Happ, Registrar 

Quincy College, Quincy 

Rockford College, Rockford, Mary V. Braginton, Academic Dean 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar; Howard G. Winebrenner, 
Director of Admissions 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucera, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Mrs. Mary Alma Keirle, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank, Registrar 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Superintendent 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss, Registrar 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Vice President and Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 

Wright Junior College, Chicago, R. Clark Gilmore, Registrar 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson, Registrar 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar 

Canterbury College, Danville, Louzetta Jollief, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards, Registrar; Kent Morse, Admis- 
sions 

Evansville College, Evansville 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender, Registrar 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Herman A. Hoyt, Dean and Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Robert Calvert, Jr., Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, W. Earl Stoneburner, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder, Registrar 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius, Registrar 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar 
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John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Doris I. Clevenger, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton, Director of Admissions 

Purdue University, Lafayette, C. E. Dammon, Registrar 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 

Saint Joseph's College, Collegeville, James R. Bogan, Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Anastasia, Dean 

St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College, St. Mary-Of-The-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 

St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Rev. Theodore Heck, Director of Studies and 
Admissions Officer 

Taylor University, Upland, Gladys Trevithick, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, Vern Jones, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner, Registrar 

Vincennes University, Vincennes, Medrith A. Jordan, Registrar 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary DePazzi, Dean & Registrar 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 

Central College, Pella, Gladys E. Webber, Registrar 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Francine Gould, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, John A. Fisher, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, The Registrar; James M. McCawley, Director of 
Admissions 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy & Surgery, Des Moines, Wendell R. Fuller, 
Registrar 

Drake University, Des Moines, Roy W. Bixler, Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher, Registrar; Harry Alan Turner, 
Director of Admissions 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grand View College, Des Moines, Mrs. A. C. Westerhof, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage, Registrar Ase 4 ~/ovit 2 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, R. J. Hekel, Registrar 

Kletzing College, University Park 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, O. W. Qualley, Dean & Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean & Registrar 

Mt. St. Clare College & Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Cortona Phelan, Registrar 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E. Stegeman, Registrar 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, The Registrar; Paul F. Roeder, Assistant Registrar 

Simpson College, Indianola 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel, Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette 

Waldorf College, Forest City, M. O. Nilssen, President 
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Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar 
Westmar College, LeMars, E. M. Miller, Registrar 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Joe. L. Hermanson, Dean-Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Mrs. Med R. Hale, Registrar 

Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Charles Yoos, Registrar 

The College of Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends Bible College, Haviland, O. Dean Worden, Vice President and Registrar 

Friends University, Wichita, Evelyn R. Clark, Registrar 

Kansas State College of Agriculture & Applied Science, Manhattan, Eric T. Tebow, 
Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. J. Massey, Registrar 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Alice B. Martin, Registrar 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister Gonzaga Engelhart, Registrar 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Romana, Ad. P.P.S., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Fred Kramer, Registrar 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Michael Marie, Registrar 

Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Goldie Margaret Wilson, Registrar 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 
Brescia College, Owensboro, Sister M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean & Registrar 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Jameson Jones, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Charles Lynn Pyatt, Registrar 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Warren E. Moeller, Acting Registrar 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Richard L. Tuthill, Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester 

Lindsey Wilson Junior College, Columbia, A. M. Shelton, Dean-Registrar 
Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Sister Rose Alice, Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Warren C. Lappin, Dean & Registrar 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 
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Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College & Academy, Nazareth, Sister Mary Martine, Registrar 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record, Registrar 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Agatha, Dean 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, A. R. Peterson, Registrar 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of Church Music, Louisville, Frances 
W. Winters, Secretary-Registrar 

Sue Bennett College, London 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Mildred K. Moody, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice, Registrar 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.B., Registrar 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Wilma Miller Thompson, Registrar 

Francis T. Nichols Junior College of Louisiana State University, Thibodaux, James 
Lynn Powell, Registrar 

John McNeese Junior College of Louisiana State University, Lake Charles, Inez S. 
Moses, Assistant Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Wilson B. Thiede, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, Department of Nursing Education, 
New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James E. Southerland, 
Registrar 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O. P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University and A. & M. College, Southern Branch P. O., Baton Rouge, 
J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, J. S. Bonnet, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Florence M. Tappino, Registrar 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Mother Mary Loyola Ott, O. S. U., Registrar 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Sister M. Ann Xavier, Registrar 


MAINE 

Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S. Shaw, Director 
of Admissions 

Colby College, Waterville, George T. Nickerson, Dean of Men; Frances Perkins, 
Recorder 

University of Maine, Orono, J. A. Gannett, Registrar; Percy F. Crane, Director of 
Admissions 

Nasson College, Springvale, Charlotte A. Hickman, Director of Admissions & Public 
Relations 
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Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Laurence, Registrar 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Elizabeth G. Kimball, Dean of the College 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Geary L. Stonesifer, Admissions Counselor 

The University of Baltimore, Baltimore, P. Lewis Kaye, Dean of the Junior College 
and Director of Admissions 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar; Mary Ross Flowers, Director 
of Admissions 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar 

John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; William Logan, 
Director of Admissions 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State College, Division of University of Maryland at Princess Anne, 
Princess Anne, Violet J. Wood, Director of Admissions 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca Tansil, Director of Admissions, 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar 

Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Harriett C. Preble, Registrar 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 

Mt. Saint Agnes College, Baltimore, Sister M. Carlotta, R.S.N., Registrar 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr., Registrar 

Ner Israel Rabbinical College, Baltimore, Herman N. Neuberger, Registrar 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Elissa, Registrar 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Virginia Carty, Dean 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Louise K. Rotha, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Registrar 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 

Washington College, Chestertown, Ermon N. Foster, Registrar 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Wm. M. J. Driscoll, Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Esther D. Frary, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Eugene S. Wilson, Associate Dean; Gladys A. Kimball, 
Recorder 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. Louis Dion, Dean & Registrar 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Dorothy E. Bartlett, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., 
Registrar; Gordon M. Trim, Director of Admissions 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell, Registrar 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Frederick A. Norton, Registrar 

Boston College, College of Arts & Sciences Intown, Boston 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Earle F. Wilder, Registrar; 
Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant to the Dean. 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paaske, 
Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Dale Mitchell, Dean 
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Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith, Registrar 

Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Margaret H. Bauer, Registrar 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Recorder 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Eleanor Tupper, Dean and Registrar 

The Garland School, Boston, Mrs. Francis E. Silva, Jr., Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston 

Harvard College, Cambridge 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy, Registrar; Rev. Leo A. 
Shea, S.J., Director of Admissions 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Margery W. Bouma, Registrar & Director of Admissions 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Ruth Foote, Registrar 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, G. Barbara Lindstrom, Registrar & Fi- 
nancial Secretary 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Merrimack College, Andover, Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Registrar 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Milton J. Schlagen- 
hauf, Director of Admissions 

Northeastern University, Springfield Division, Springfield, Elmer H. Allen, Registrar 

Nursery Training School of Boston, Boston, Katherine J. Jones, Executive Secretary 
and Registrar 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Helen Hall, Registrar 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred, Registrar 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Rev. John D. Callahan, Registrar 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Gonyea, Registrar 

Smith College, Northampton, Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar; Ruth W. Crawford, 
Director of Admissions 

Springfield College, Springfield, Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; R. William Cheney, 
Director of Admissions 

Staley College, Brookline, Emily E. Staley, Registrar; William A. Burke, Assistant 
Registrar 

State Teachers College, Framingham, John F. Bowler, Registrar 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar & Editor 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Phoebe E. Wyman, Registrar 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian 
Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 
Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; Guile J. Graham, Director of 
Admissions 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 
Bay City Junior College, Bay City, W. E. Thorsberg, Registrar 
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Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout, Registrar 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Walter Greig, Registrar 

Dearborn Junior College, Dearborn, Fred K. Eshleman, Dean 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, William H. Rees, Registrar 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, J. S. Young, Registrar 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Rev. Hugh F. Smith, S.J., Registrar 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Wanda Westcott-MacMorland, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Ralph E. Pattullo, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parsell, Registrar 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, Raymond Chadwick, Registrar 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Ruth Richason, Registrar 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Whithey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, Paul E. Hinkamp, Registrar 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Barbara H. Fausell, Registrar 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Registrar & Director of Student Personnel 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis, Registrar 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister M. Alphonse, R.S.M., Registrar 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Houghton, L. G. Duggan, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Sault Ste. Marie, H. Crawford, Ass’t. 
Registrar 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton, Registrar 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith, Registrar; Clyde Vroman, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant, Registrar 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso, Charles R. Randolph, Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Wayne University, Detroit, H. H. Pixley, Director of Admissions, Records & Regis- 
tration 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje, Registrar; 
Leonard Gernant, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 

Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, N. S. Holte, Registrar 

Bethel College, St. Paul, C. E. Carlson, Dean 

Carleton College, Northfield, Kenneth W. Wegner, Registrar 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Carl R. Narveson, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar; Eddie W. 
Johnson, Admissions Officer 
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Hamline University, St. Paul, Miss C. B. Olson, Registrar; Arthur S. Williamson, 
Director of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, True E. Pettingill, Office of Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth 

Northwestern Schools, Minneapolis, William P. Gowler, Acting Registrar 

Rochester Junior College, Hazel H. Creal, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Paula Reiten, O.S.B., Registrar 

College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Arno Gustin, O.S.B., Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Brother J. Leo, Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Inez Frayseth, Registrar 

The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan, Registrar 

College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Gretchen Berg, Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gromley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Earl Foremann, Director, Admissions, Records, 
and Evaluation 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn, Marie M. Garner, Registrar 

Belhaven College, Jackson 

Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mildred L. Herrin, Registrar 

Jackson College, Jackson, De Lars Funches, Registrar 

Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, A. H. Blackwell, Registrar 
Millsaps College, Jackson, E. S. Wallace, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley, Registrar 
Mississippi State College, State College, Theodore K. Martin, Registrar 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley, Registrar 
University of Mississippi, University, Robert B. Ellis, Registrar 
Mississippi Woman's College, Hattiesburg, Evelyn Ewell, Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, T. I. Montgomery, Registrar 
Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Thelma Bryant, Registrar 
Christian College, Columbia, Harriet Williams, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Cottey Junior College for Young Women, Nevada, Orpha Stockard, Registrar 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton 

Drury College, Springfield, Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister John Marie, Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean & Registrar 
Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 
Junior College, Kansas City, R. A. Ball, Director of Admissions 
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Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, J. M. Peach, Dean & 
Admissions Officer 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Dean R. R. Haun 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Dean F. J. Marston 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mildred McMican, Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Alvena, Registrar 

University of Missouri School of Mines & Metallurgy, Kolla, Noel Hubbard 

University of Missouri, Columbia, $. Woodson Canada, Registrar; Ernest H. Camp- 
bell, Director of Admissions 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Stanley R. Hayden, Registrar 

Monett Junior College, Monett, Wilma Dunaway, Registrar 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, Frieda M. Gipson, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Dean L. A. Eubank 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, H. L. Williams, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. Joseph E. Gough, S. J., Dean and Admissions 
Officer 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Nelle Blum, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, J. J. Edwards, C.M., Dean of Studies & 
Registrar 

St. Louis Roman Catholic Theological (Kenrick) Seminary, St. Louis, Marion L. 
Gibbons, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Paul T. McDonald, Registrar; Mary Elma Poole, 
Recorder 

St. Louis University School of Law, St. Louis, Eleanore Ragni, Registrar 

St. Teresa’s Senior College, Kansas City, Sister Mary Georgianna, Registrar 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, E. F. Vaeth, Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong, Registrar; J. Scott Hemry, Director 
of Admissions; Vernon M. Williams, Admissions Counselor 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Fred L. Keller, Registrar 

Washington University, St. Louis, O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records; 
William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions 

Washington University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

Westminster College, Fulton, Robert G. Hoerber, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, E. W. Holzapfel, Dean of Students; F. M. Der- 
wacter, Registrar 

William Woods College, Fulton, W. A. Brandenburg, Dean & Registrar 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, Mrs. Petronella Kelly, Registrar 
Custer County Junior College, Miles City, D. B. Campbell, Dean & Registrar 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins, Registrar 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores, Registrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 
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Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, W. F. Wolbrecht, Registrar 

Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 

Dana College, Blair, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Edna D. Miller, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Catherine McShane, Registrar 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, L. F. Sinkey, Dean & Registrar 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Paul Kuhlman, Dean 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Floyd W. Hoover, Director of Registration and 
Records 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Helen Luschei, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Peru, L. B. Mathews, Registrar 

College of St. Mary, Omaha 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 

York College, York, Aaron Bergen, Registrar 


NEVADA 


University of Nevada, Reno, Jeanette C. Rhodes, Registrar; Clarence E. Byrd, 
Director of Admission & Ass’t Registrar 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, Mary Gleason, Registrar 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 


NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne Junior College, Bayonne, Harvey J. Yogman, Registrar 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Edward M. Carter, Dean 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister M. Marguerite, O.P., Registrar 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, Hurst P. Anderson, President 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, Margaret E. Hight, Dean; Mabel W. Kelley, 
Director of Admissions 

Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino, Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Sister Mary Incarnata, Registrar 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, Rita M. Murphy, Registrar; Catherine L. 
Hughes, Assistant Registrar 

John Marshall College, Jersey City, Alexander F. Ormsby, Dean; Joseph G. Ochs, 
Registrar; Thomas W. Zito, Director of Admissions 

The Junior College of Bergen County, Teaneck, C. L. Littel, Registrar 
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Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Students & 
Director of Admissions; E. Alice Hickey, Registrar; William Hazell, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Dean-Director of Admissions 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, F. A. Irwin, President 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, Vera F. Minkin, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College at Paterson, Paterson, Clair $. Wightman, 
President 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker, 
Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice-President 

Rutgers University, The State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick, George A. 
Kramer, University Director of Admissions; L. H. Martin, Registrar 

Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, Newark, Hugh F. Bennett, Jr., Registrar; 
Newark, Miss Agnes D. Watt, Director of Admissions 

New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Esther W. 
Hawes, Registrar; Edna M. Newby, Director of Admission Office 

The College of South Jersey, Rutgers University, Camden, Heinz Schwaneger, Regis- 
trar 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Rose Therese, Registrar 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar 

The St. Peter’s College, School of Business Administration, Jersey City, Vincent P. 
McInerney, Registrar 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Miss M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory, Registrar 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, Janet S. Trembath, Registrar 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary-Registrar 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, C. H. Robinson, Registrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Registrar; Ruth M. 
Humphrey, Assistant Registrar 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

College of St. Joseph on-the-Rio-Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Rayneria Willison, 
Registrar 

NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter, Registrar; William J. O'Conner, 
Admissions 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, S. A. Nock, Dean and Registrar 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar 
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Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A. Heagle, Registrar 

Champlain College of Associated Colleges of Upper New York, Plattsburg, Ralph G, 
Rishel, Director of Admissions; Marguerite A. Van Bree, Registrar 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Director of Admissions 

Colgate University, Hamilton, William F. Griffith, Associate Dean & Registrar 

Columbia University, New York, Edward B. Fox, Registrar; Frederick E. Croaton, 
Interim Director of University Admissions; Charles P. Hurd, Assistant Director 
of University Admissions 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar; 
Hattie Jarmon, Officer in Charge of Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

The Cooper Union, New York, Miss Bateman, Registrar 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Registrar; Herbert H. Williams, 
Director of Admissions; Ernest Whitworth, Associate Registrar 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart, Registrar 

Elmira College, Elmira 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, Fanny A. Bishop, Registrar 

Hobart College, Geneva, John S. Witte, Director of Admissions 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mary B. J. Lehn, Registrar; 
Dorothy B. Ball, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Brother A. T. Greene, Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar 

Long Island Agricultural & Technical Institute, Farmingdale, H. B. Knapp, Direc- 
tor; Wilson P. Merritt, Assistant Director & Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Eleanor Roth, Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Alban, F.S.C., Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, Gertrude V. Brady, Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-On-Hudson, M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

Mills School, New York, Margaret M. Devine, Associate Director 

The Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, Harold W. Boon, Dean & Registrar 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Marie Anne, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, New York, Mary Lynn, Registrar, The Grad- 
uate Faculty of Political & Social Science 

The New School of Social Research, New York, Charles Godley, Registrar, Under- 
graduate Division in Adult Education Division 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans, Registrar 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Registrar 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner, Registrar 
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Niagara University, Niagara University, Charles J. Edgette, Dean 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Sister St. Mary Caroline, 
Registrar 

Pace Institute, New York, Lynn Draper, Acting Director of Admissions 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Elizabeth M. Roberts, Registrar 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Holman J. Swinney, Registrar & Director of Admissions 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns, Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar; Charles R. Dalton, 
Director of Admissions & Director of Student Aid 

University of Rochester, School of Liberal & Applied Studies, Rochester, Ruth M. 
Harper, Secretary-Registrar 

University of Rochester, College for Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood, 
Registrar 

Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar 

Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chile, Ruth McIntyre, Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Marion Miller, Director of Admissions 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Albany County, Rev. Raymond F. 
Govern, Registrar 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Kevin Fox, O.F.M., Registrar 

St. Elizabeth Teacher Training Institute, Allegany, Sister Marie Patrice, Dean 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Teachers College, Brooklyn, Ruth M. Himmelsbach, Registrar 

St. John’s University, College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn, Agnes G. Tighe, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese, Registrar 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Shelton College, New York, G. Douglas Young, Registrar 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Ella M. Orts, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Buffalo 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz 

State Teachers College, Oneonta, Ruth C. Hendee, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Oswego, Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

State University of New York, Medical Center at New York City, Brooklyn 

State University of New York, Institute of Applied Arts & Sciences, White Plains, 
Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar 

State University of New York, Harpur College, Endicott, B. Hopkins Moses, Director 
of Admissions & Registrar 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Raymond W. Kana, 
USMS, Reg. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert T. Timbers, Registrar 
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Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Herbert R. Childs, Registrar 

Wells College, Aurora, Charlotte Webb Mosher, Recorder 

Yeshiva University, Yeshiva College of Liberal Arts and Science, New York, Morris 
Silverman, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, Graduate Division, New York, Jacob I. Harlstein, Dean 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural & Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A, 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Asheville-Biltmore College, Asheville 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Perry Case, Registrar 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Catawba College, Salisbury, Reid Jann, Acting Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, C. E. Jordan, Secretary 

Duke University Divinity Schoo] Durham, Helen M. Kendall, Recorder 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, J. K. Long, Registrar 

Elon Coliege, Elon College, A. L. Hook, Registrar 

Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty & Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock, Registrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, J. Arthur Twitty, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Paul H. McEwen, Dean & Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingston College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Scott Boyd, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, 

North Carolina College of Agriculture & Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Di- 
rector of Registration 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions 

The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mildred 
Newton, Director of Admissions 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Golden, Registrar 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Helen T. West, Registrar 

Saint Augustine’s College, Raleigh, John L. Jones, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Janice C. Pickard, Registrar 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, William Westley, Registrar 
Minot State Teachers College, Minot 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, A. H. Parrott, Registrar 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, John J. Coffelt, Registrar 
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State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar 
State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolph Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa Baker 
Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, John W. Bunn, Registrar 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ray S. Hilty, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. £. Nudd, Registrar 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Arthur R. Weitkamp, Registrar 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati 

University of Cincinnati, Campus Section, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne, Registrar 

Cleveland Bible College, Cleveland, Ora D. Lovell, Dean-Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Joseph Mervar, Registrar 

Defiance College, Defiance, Lester J. Ivins, Dean and Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Charlotte F. Weeks, 
Secretary of the Admissions Committee 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Wm. A. Patterson, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Mrytle Deming, Registrar 

Franklin University, Columbus, Newell T. Gates, Director 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucile Christman, Registrar; E. R. Butcher, Director 
of Admissions 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, E. R. Mittinger, Registrar 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar; W. Tracy Scudder, Director 
of Admissions 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Muriel Poland, Registrar 

Marietta College, Marietta, Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser, Registrar; Harry M. Gerlach, Director of 
Admissions 

College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, Regis- 
trar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Marjora W. Shank, Registrar & Dean of 
Women 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas, Registrar 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley, Registrar 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar & Examiner 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar; F. B. Dilley, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger, Registrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 
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Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar 

St. John College, Cleveland, Rose Mary Bland, Registrar 

St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus, Sister Marie Rosaire, O.P., Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College of the YMCA, Cincinnati, Eleanor Webster, Registrar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Rev. Philip A. Clarke, T.O.R., Academic 
Dean-Registrar 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Dean 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Alina Markowski, Acting Registrar 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College, Oxford, Margaret L. Ebeling, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Flora Stone Mather College, Cleveland, Elinor R. Wells, 
Registrar 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, F. A. McGinnis, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfiéld, Helen Dyer, Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick, Registrar 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger, Registrar 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, C. H. Wiman, Registrar 

Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

Conners State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust, Registrar 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton, Minnie Anto- 
nelli, Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor, Registrar 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, G. C. Jackson, Registrar 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Herbert Patterson, Dean 
of Administration 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones, Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Virginia Embree, Registrar 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Fred J. McKenna, Major, ONG, Dean 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, J. E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 

Panhandle Agricultural & Mechanical College, Goodwell, Marvin McKee, Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Pool, Registrar 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 

Spartan College of Aeronautical Engineering, Tulsa, W. D. Trulock, Dean 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S. Clapp, Dean-Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
George Fox College, Newberg, Mary C. Sutton, Registrar 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 
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Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Mary Agnetta, Registrar 

Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Rev. Anselm Galvin, Registrar 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel, Sister Bernadette, O. S. B., Registrar 
Multnomah College, Portland 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, Registrar 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 

University of Oregon Dental School, Portland 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Malvin O. Skarsten, Registrar 

University of Portland, Portland, Paul Lyons, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mable W. Winston, Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, N. S. Danford, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar; Harvey Herring, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, John A. Jadus, Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Ruth S. Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Bible Institute of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Marion C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, George R. Faint, Registrar 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins, Registrar; J. M. Daniels, 
Chairman of Admissions 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Elizabeth Mae Curtis, Registrar 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, A. W. Climenhaga, Registrar; Benjamin D. James, 
Director of Admissions & Dean of Freshmen 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Helen J. Tavenner, Registrar 

Dropsie College for Hebrew & Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. S. J. Federici, 
C.S.Sp., Director of Admissions 

The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Joseph R. Bowman, Registrar 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Henry G. Bucher, Dean 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 

The Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Joseph 
S. Hepburn, Registrar 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria, Registrar 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, A. William Engel, Jr., Registrar 

Keystone Junior College, LaPlume 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre 

Lafayette College, Easton, Dean Frank R. Hunt, Acting Registrar 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar 
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Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Gladys Fencil, Registrar 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, James H. Wagner, Registrar; Wray H. Congdon, 
Dean , 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, G. H. Gramley, Director of Admissions and Reg. 
istrar 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber, Registrar 

Messiah College, Grantham 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moore Institute of Art, Science, & Industry, Philadelphia, Dorothy C. Scheerer, Reg. 
istrar 

Morarvian College & Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Samuel L. Kilpatrick, Reg- 
istrar 

Morarvian College for Women, Bethlehem, Mrs. Josephine C. Curtis, Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Regis, Dean 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Jane Sehmann, Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions & 
Student Personnel 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, R. M. Gerhardt, Dean of Admissions & 
Registrar; C. O. Williams, Assistant Dean of Admissions & College Examiner 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Lawrence Fitch, Dean 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Gene D. Gisburne, Dean of Admissions 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Philadelphia, E. Bruce Thomas, Director of 
Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Thomas N. Rowland, Jr., Registrar 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, Reg- 
istrar 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Donald B. Partridge, Director of Ad- 
missions & Placement 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick, Registrar 

The Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Evlyn Fulton, Registrar 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Rev. F. P. Flanagan, T.O.R., Registrar 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Jude L. Coughlin, Registrar 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Joseph F. Noonan, President 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, C. M. Sullivan, Dean of Instruction 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Harry L. Kriner, President 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Isabel N. Coxe, Registrar 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads, Registrar 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical & Reformed Church, Lancaster, Oswin S. 
Frantz, Registrar 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Registrar; Alton G. Kloss, Director of Ad- 
missions and Placement 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, William J. Phillips, Registrar 
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Villa Maria College, Erie 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. Thomas A. Burke, O.S.A., Registrar 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph H. Thomas, Secretary of the 
College; Kenneth F. Wieand, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

West Chester State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Herbert J. Morris, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret D. Gordy, Registrar & Chairman of Ad- 
missions 

York Junior College, York, Byron Hartley, Dean & Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Emery R. Walker, Dean of Admissions; Milton E. 
Noble, Acting Recorder 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 

Providence Bible Institute, Providence, George H. Cramer, Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, John C. Weldin, Registrar; James W. East- 
wood, Director of Admissions 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Pegues, Registrar 

Anderson College, Anderson, Juanita Davis, Registrar 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Theodore Mercer, Registrar 

The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz, Registrar 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn L. Warren, Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg 

Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager & Registrar 
Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Woman’s College, Greenville, Miss Eula Barton, Registrar 
Lander College, Greenwood 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Nellie G. Campbell, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, H. O. Strohecker, Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Black Hills Teacher College, Spearfish, J. B. Smith, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar 

General Beadles State Teachers College, Madison, R. A. Williams, Registrar 
Huron College, Huron, Noble C. Gantvoort, Registrar 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 
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Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. O. Larson, Registrar 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, Reg- 
istrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield, Registrar 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 

Yankton College, Yankton, Adolph Schock, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean & Registrar 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Reuben W. Holland, Registrar 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Thomas, F.S.C., Dean 
Cumberland University, Lebanon 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Acting Registrar 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 
Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith, Registrar 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Wm. H. Vaughan, Registrar 
King College, Bristol 

Knoxville College, Knoxville 

Le Moyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 
Madison College, Madison College, Floyd Byers, Registrar 

Martin College, Pulaski 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Ass’t to the Dean of Students 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, J. R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar 
Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, W. B. Judd, Registrar 
Milligan College, Lois Hale, Registrar 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

The University of the South, Sewanee, Mrs. R. G. Dudney, Registrar 
Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, E. B. Vaughn, Registrar 
Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 
Tennessee A. & I. State College, Nashville, Earl L. Sasser, Registrar 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith, Registrar 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Registrar 

University of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, C. O. Douglass, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Edith Knipp, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Judson Rudd, President 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Lloyd Heaton, Reg- 
istrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Marion M. Porter, Registrar 
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Arlington State College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant, Registrar 

Butler College, Tyler, Mrs. M. B. Hunter, Registrar 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, William W. Stevic, Jr., Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Alton B. Lee, Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Terrel Spencer, Registrar 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Mrs. V. Carney-Waddleton, Registrar 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

McMurry College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Zelma Lee Bond, Registrar 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Mrs. J. H. Jameson, Registrar 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia, Registrar 

Paris Junior College, Paris, Jo Ann James, Registrar 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon, Registrar 

The Rice Institute, Houston, S. G. McCann, Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, Rev. John W. Meyer, C.S.B., Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, J. Cullen Sowers, Registrar 

Samuel Houston College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean-Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, H. F. Bright, Registrar 

South Texas Colleges of Law & Commerce & Junior College, Houston, Mrs. Bernice 
Cooke, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, J. Lloyd Read, Registrar 

Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas, Dallas, Anne Rucker, Reg- 
istrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, J. E. Tompkins, Jr., Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Sequin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 

Texas State University for Negroes, Houston, William H. Bell, Registrar & Director 
of Admissions 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. B. Clement, Registrar 

University of Texas, Ausitn, Captain H. Y. McCown, Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso 
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Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Evelyn Burgess, Registrar 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Frank Morgan, Registrar 
Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 

Ivy Rhodes Van Dyck, 3318 Hanover, University Park, Dallas 5, Texas 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, J. H. Plummer, Registrar 

Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes, Registrar 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, Mathew M. Bentley, Registrar 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez, Registrar 
Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson, Registrar 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell, Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, J. S. Boughton, Dean 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mary DeMarsh, Registrar 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordon R. Scobie, Registrar 
Norwich University, Northfield 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Thomas A. Garrett, Registrar 
Trinity College, Burlington 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Francis N. Hamblin, Registrar 


VIRGINIA 
Averett College, Danville 
Bluefield College, Bluefield 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Betty M. Ray, Acting Registrar 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, Acting President 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Dorothy L. Schrader, Registrar 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, William M. Cooper, Registrar 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Ann Splitstone, Acting Registrar 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, May A. Coloer, Registrar 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg, Registrar 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 
Marion College, Marion, Catherine Bell, Registrar 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther, Registrar 
Radford College, Radford, R. J. Young, Registrar 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Elizabeth R. Stearns, Assistant Registrar 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg 
Richmond College, University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar 
Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter, Registrar 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 
Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Marie Wilson, 
Registrar 
Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Director 
Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 
Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 
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Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Nerfolk Division, Norfolk, Joseph W. Brown, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesvlle, George O. Ferguson, Jr., Registrar; Richard 
R. Fletcher, Associate Director of Admissions 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Charles L. Green, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Ida Long Rogers, Registrar 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, E. B. Rogel, Registrar 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret, Registrar 

Clark College, Vancouver, M. J. Greenshields, Registrar-Bursar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace, Registrar 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, M. R. Chapman, Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Francis Xavier, President 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Mrs. Alton B. Clark, Registrar 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Raymond L. Powell, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, Dean of Instruction & Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mrs. Kenneth S. Johnson, Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Virginia B. Smith, Registrar 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle, Beverly Younglowe, Registrar 

The State College of Washington, Pullman, Harry M. Chambers, Registrar 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Irene Black, Registrar 

University of Washington, Seattle, Ethelyn Toner, Registrar 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Dorotha E. Clay, Registrar-Bursar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris, Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions & 
Registrar 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estalla E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi 

Beckley College, Beckley 

Bethany College, Bethany, Elizabeth Belt, Registrar 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice, Registrar 

Glenville State College, Glenville, Michael E. Posey, Registrar 

Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, French W. Thompson, President 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar 

Mason College of Music and Fine Arts, Charleston, Grace Martin Frame, Registrar 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean & 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown 
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Storer College, Harper’s Ferry, Violet J. Darius, Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Secretary of Committee on 
Entrance and Registrar; Lyle E. Herod, Assistant Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Registrar 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick, Registrar 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.F., Registrar 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Royanna Benjamin, Registrar 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Gerold, O.P., Dean 

Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Leonard C. Hass, Dean of Registration 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Dominic, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Ted B. Fitzwater, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Muriel, C.S.A., Dean 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Geo. E. Vander Beke, Registrar 

Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler, Registrar 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Mrs. George J. Swart, Registrar; 
Glenn Christians, Coordinator on Admissions 

Mission House College, Plymouth 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, $.$.N.D., Registrar 

Northland College, Ashland, Jno J. Kendrigan, Registrar 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Harry F. Lewis, Dean; J. Edward Todd, 
Assistant Dean 

Ripon College, Ripon 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. John B. Grellinger, Secretary-Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West DePere, Rev. F. F. Dupont, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Lurlyn Williams, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

State Teachers College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha, Registrar 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Registrar 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Kenneth J. Little, Registrar 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 


WYOMING 


Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College 
CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss R. M. Thompson, Registrar 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor, Registrar 
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University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood, 
Registrar 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, Edward F. Sheffield, Registrar 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews, Registrar; W. Bruce Ross, 
Assistant Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, H. E. Bridge, Registrar 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis d’ Assisi, Dean 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 


- University of Toronto, Toronto, J. C. Evans, Registrar 


University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar 


EGYPT 
The American University at Cairo, Cairo 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil, Registrar 


MEXICO 


Mexico City College, Mexico, D.F., Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez, Registrar 
Instituto Technologico Y De Estudios Superiores De Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., 
Ing. Victor Bravo Ahuja, Dean of Admissions 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Ana T. Fabregas, Registrar 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Harris F. Bunker, Registrar 


PHILIPPINES 
University of the Philippines, Manila, Paterno Santos, Registrar 


REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Elida Yakeley, 7825 Exchange Pl., La Jolla, California 

John P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 

K. P. R. Neville, R.R. #3, London, Ontario, Canada 

Mrs. Josephine Morrow, 1423 N. Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

W. C. Toepelman, Staff Associate, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 542 N.E. 107th Street, Miami 38, Florida 

Ella Oleson, 115 South Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Agnes J. Kaufman, 4605 S. Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 

Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
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Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Carrie Mae Probst, 698 Gladstone Avenue, Baltimore 10, Maryland 

C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Florence McCahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Alice Butler, E. Chestnut St., Oxford, Ohio 

Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Charles M. McConn, 628 Madison Avenue, York, Pennsylvania 

William S. Hoffman, 356 E. Fairmont Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 
President E. J. Howell, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Employment Service 


The AACRAO has established a Committee on Professional Development, which 
will serve as a clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies 
to fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional 
listings may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, or to Dr. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. 
Persons listing their names with the Committee should send with their application 
for listing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to 
insert. For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. 
Remittance in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
~ Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Dr. Thomason at the 
address given above. 


PosITION WANTED: As Registrar or Assistant Registrar. Nine years’ experience as assistant 
to registrar in eastern college. Single woman, B.S., Protestant. Prefer northeastern or mid-western 


U.S. Address AS. (1/3) 
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